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telling  interiors  by  Flannery  &  Associates 


You,  too,  con  build 
without  getting  circles 


ranch  store 


Let  Abbott  Merkt  do  the  worrying.  Let  us 
spend  the  sleepless  nights  until  the  job  is 
finished  and  ready  for  customers.  Sibley's 
Eastway  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  designed  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Charles  Pioch,  was  needed  to 
handle  the  Christmas  rush  .  .  .  here  it  is  with 
time  for  ten  weeks  of  operation  before  the 
holiday  pressure  began.  On  August  27th  the 
store  was  completely  fixtured,  stocked  and 
opened  to  customers,  ten  months  after  con¬ 
struction  started. 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


V 


t) 


to  see  the  new  smaller  PRINT- PUNCH  tickets 
designed  especially  for  machine  marking  —  and 
the  machines  that  process  and  attach  them. 

This  equipment  extends  the  advantages  of  automatic  data  processing 
to  the  full  range  of  hand-marked  and  machine-marked  merchandise. 

Visit  Dennison  at  Booth  28 
NRDGA  Convention  —  January  7-10,  1957 
Hotel  Statler,  Nev/  York 

MACHINE  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 


PRINT-PUNCH  Marking  Machines 
Attaching  Machines  for  PRINT-PUNCH  Tickets 
Dial-Set  Machines  —  Pinning  Machines  —  Price  Remarkers  —  Tickets  and  Supplies 


Dennison  Manufacturing  Company,  Framingham,  Massachusetts 
In  Canada:  Drummondville,  P.Q. 
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The  Angel 

on  the  Cover  . . . 


is  one  of  20  nine-feet  high  figures  ts 
appear  in  the  windows  and  on  the  mainHa 
of  Gimbel's,  New  York  each  Christmas. 
1954,  Luke  Maletich,  display  director  o(| 
store,  took  to  the  display  firm  of  Constant 
Thor  his  idea  of  angels  that  would  suggi 
no  spun-sugar  whimsy  but  the  true  mo)i 
and  beauty  of  God's  messengers,  h 
Constant,  after  months  of  research,  prodw! 
these  figures,  adapted  from  great  religo 
paintings,  particularly  the  work  of  Bottka 
The  figures  are  built  on  wire  and  ma 
frames  covered  with  plaster  and  soft  c« 
position.  The  intricately  draped  gowns  o 
of  burlap,  sprayed  with  color.  The  wings c 
of  real  feathers,  painstakingly  applied  a 
by  one  on  wire  outline  frames. 
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If  you  have 

2,500  or  more  active  accounts 

r  here’s  the  only  way  to  bill 


Your  costs  drop  the  very  first  month  you 
use  Recordak  Photographic  Billing.  Look — 

Only  the  sales  check  totals — plus  credits 
and  returns — are  posted.  No  description 
of  individual  items  needed  because  the 
original  sales  checks  are  microfilmed  and 
sent  out  with  the  hill. 

This  cuts  your  posting  operations  85% 

.  .  .  enables  each  hilling  clerk  to  handle  4 
times  as  many  accounts.  Costly  overtime  is 
ended...seasonal  "peaks”  are  taken  in  stride. 


Your  customers  will  welcome  this  system.  Sencliiig  the 
original  sales  checks  back  enables  them  to  recall  purchases 
dearly  .  .  .  reduces  hilling  coin|)laints  as  much  as  90%. 
What’s  more,  it  cuts  your  filing  space  98%  .  .  .  speeds 
reference,  too.  You  have  the  film  history  of  every  account 
at  your  finger  tips  .  .  .  ready  for  review  in  your  Recordak 
f  ilm  Reader. 


The  Recordak  Junior  Microfllmer  is  ideal  for  stores  with 
2500-4000  active  accounts.  It  combines  microfilmer  and 
film  reader  in  one  compact  unit.  Anyone  can  operate  it  .  . . 
take  pictures  for  a  fraction  of  a  cent  apiece.  Jtenis  for  as 
little  as  $17.50  per  month;  se//s  for  as  little  as  $550.  Six 
other  Recordak  Microfilmers  give  stores  of  every  size 
lowest  per-picture  cost. 

Prices  quoted  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


originator  of  modern  microfilming — 
and  its  application  to  retailing  systems 

"Recordak”  is  a  trade-mark 


(Subtidtary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 


RECORDAK  CORPORATION,  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

415  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  FP  12 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Make  Your  Sales  Checks  Work  For  You. 


MAIL  COUPON 
FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

"Make  Your  Sales 
Checks  Work  For 
You”  lists  the 
savings  for  stores 
of  every  size. 


.Position. 


Name. 


.Street. 


Company. 


1 


Is  your 
merchandise 
for  display 


or 

for  sale? 

6-043 


For  the  answer 
write  today  to: 

EDtNGER- 
WYCKOFF,  INC. 

MOO  SPRUCE  ST  ,  STROUDSBURG,  PA. 

Builders  of  Sales  Producing  Fmlures  lor 

INTERWOVEN  •  M  C  SHRANK  • 
L  B.  KLEINERT  •  COATS  &  CLARK 

•  PACIFIC  MILLS  •  WARNER  BROS. 

•  VANITY  FAIR  MILLS  •  INDIVID¬ 
UAL  STORES  •  AFFILIATE  MEMBER, 
STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 
NRDGA  •  ASSOC  MEMBER  NISA 


Letters 


How  to  Determine  True  Merchandise  Costs  and  Profits 


r«)  I  UK  Editor: 

What  I  am  about  to  outline  is  a 
method  lor  the  application  of  cost  ac¬ 
counting  principles  to  retail  merchan¬ 
dising.  I  am  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
in  retailing  we  have  so  little  factual 
knowledge  of  the  true  profitability  of 
the  items  we  sell.  I  cannot  prove  it, 
but  I  strongly  suspect  that  many  items 
earn  more  dollar  profits  for  us  than  we 
realize,  while  others  are  considerably 
less  profitable  than  we  suppose.  If  this 
is  so,  then  it  follows  that  some  of  our 
present  space  allocations  and  some  of 
our  present  inventory,  promotion  and 
service  practices  require  change.  And, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  competi¬ 
tion,  so  do  our  pricing  policies.  Facts 
about  net  profit  dollars  per  item  would 
show  us  where  these  changes  are  re¬ 
quired. 

It  would  not  be  practical  to  do  an 
intricate  calculation  to  determine  the 
true  costs  of  stocking  each  item.  There¬ 
fore,  I  suggest  that  the  first  step  in 
applying  cost  accounting  principles  to 
retailing  would  be  lo  establish  stand¬ 
ard  cost-of-stock  categories.  Each  cate¬ 
gory  would  have  its  own  standard  cost 
factor  which  would  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  merchandise  itself.  The 
result  would  be  a  true  cost  figure.  The 
dilFerences  in  the  categories  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  value  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  its  bulk,  cost  of  handling,  delivery 
and  wrapping  costs,  etc.  When  an  item 
is  received— regardless  of  what  depart¬ 
ment  it  is  intended  for— it  would  be 
identified  by  its  standard  cost  category, 
and  the  applicable  cost  factor  would 
lie  applied.  These  factors  would,  in 
many  cases,  be  actual  dollars  and  cents 
increments  rather  than  percentages. 
(Naturally,  the  factor  of  competition 
would  always  have  to  be  recognized  in 
setting  prices.) 

You  will  recognize  that  retailing  has 
a  precedent  for  a  cost-category  system 
of  this  type.  Most  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  U.P.S.  system  of  classifying 
packages  for  tlelivery.  For  the  purpose 
of  determining  true  merchandise  costs, 
our  categories  would,  of  course,  be 
different,  but  the  principle  is  the  same. 
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It  would  take  long  study  to  tsiai 
lish  these  standard  categories 
standard  costs,  lint  once  they  "erediK 
veioj)eif,  the  system  would  oiserate, 
think,  with  comparative  simpluit, 

.\nd  it  would  give  us  a  true  piun 
of  merchandise  costs  and  profits;  a  I 
more  realistic  basis  for  the  ^oi 

items;  and  a  more  accurate  evaluati  " 
of  the  performance  of  various  iicft 
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(handise  classifications  and  depirij 
ments. 

Our  emphasis  would  be  on  net 
dollars  rather  than  on  percentages. \\i 
could  once  and  for  all  determine 
return  on  our  investment  per  do! 
of  inventory  by  item  and  by 
ment. 

I  know  this  concept  is  radically 
ferent  from  concepts  which  stores  hj 
long  cherished.  We  would  have 
end  of  Cdiinese  Walls  and  Magiirj 
Line  thinking  to  break  down.  Bui 
submit  that  we  must  forget  how  "we 
always  done  it,”  and  analyze  ih 
newer  theories  seriously  ami  objecti 
ly.  I’he  food,  drug  anti  chain  stoij 
have  been  experimenting  with  thi 
techniques  and  report  (onsidcra! 
success.  Stutlying  what  they’ve 
I  see  consistent  parallels  to  tlepartnm 
store  operation,  and  I  cannot  ht 
thinking  that  we’ve  been  overlook 
a  gootl  thing  for  matiy  years. 

At  this  jjoint,  1  am  more  (outer 
with  getting  agreement  on  cost 
counting  as  an  objective  than  v 
developing  the  mechanics  of  a 
If  there  is  merit  in  the  theory, 
sure  we  can  work  out  the  system.  Or; 
tleveloped,  standard  costs  would 
charged  against  various  items  very 


ily.  It  should  be  relatively  simple 
add  such  costs  directly  on  the  invi 
and  accumulate  them  by  item  or 
partment.  \  standard  cost  is  desin 
because,  in  effect,  it  averages  a  ve^letely 
experience,  and  because  it  is  n 
practical  and  accurate  than  a  (onrj 
cated  cost  determination  and  disiri! 
tion  monthly,  \  semi-annual  adj'J 
i  ment  of  under-  and  over-absorbed 
pense  could  be  made. 
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Better  aiul  less  expensive  electronic 
equipment  is  becoming  available,  and 
yjoii  we’ll  lie  able  to  use  this  means 
ot  processing  the  tlata  (though,  Irear 
in  mind,  special  equipment  is  not 
aeifssary  to  o{)erate  this  system).  We 
Oiould  begin  now  to  study  the  merit 
()1  these  proposals  and,  if  we  think 
they’re  practical,  start  working  out  the 
iitchanics.  Pilot  experiments  on  a 
iiiiited  number  of  items  and  depart- 
iiKiits  can  pave  the  way  to  ultimate 
|,iorewidc  application. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  1  think 
here  is  one  overwhelming  argument 
n  favor  of  this  method  of  determining 
lue  merchandise  cost  and  profits:  it 
tailored  to  the  individual  store,  not 
some  statistical  average.  In  our 
4!icss  we  lean  too  heavily  on  nation- 
1  statistics.  Sometimes  I  think  that 
ur  success  in  standardizing  account- 
iig  classifications  and  techniejues  was 
tually  the  worst  thing  that  ever  hap- 
ned  to  us.  We  keep  comparing  our 
ures  with  national  averages  at  each 
lep  of  the  way  and  we  become  un- 
nilling  to  trust  our  own  judgment. 
IVe  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there 
ire  fundamental  differences  lietween 
uires,  differences  of  policy,  organiza- 
ion  and  plant.  These  differences  can 
iiake  comparisons  with  other  stores’ 
esults  meaningless,  but  they  would  be 
iilly  reflected  in  the  system  of  tost  and 
rofit  appraisal  that  1  have  outlined. 
Because  these  concepts  are  such  an 
xiieme  departure  from  traditional 
‘vhniques.  I’d  like  them  to  be  con- 
idcred  on  their  merit  alone.  There- 
iie,  1  would  prefer  to  remain  anony- 
'  oiis  for  the  time  being. 

[Name  Withheld] 

uikir’s  .Notf;  a  new  approach  to  markup 
id  pricinf'  policies,  called  Merchandise  Man- 
,''meni  Accounting,  will  be  the  theme  of  an 
iRDtiA  convention  session  on  If'ednesday, 
9lh. 

Service  in  a  Crisis 

To  THE  Editor: 

On  Wednesday,  October  24,  1  joined 
he  NRDGA  while  in  New  York.  On 
i>y  return  to  Savannah  the  next  day 
found  that  my  store  had  been  com- 
'h'tely  destroyed  by  fire.  At  that  time 
remembered  your  impressing  me 
‘ith  the  fact  that  the  NRDGA  stood 
<’ady  to  do  anything  in  their  power  to 
id  their  members  so  1  immediately 
lined  to  your  organization. 

The  Smaller  Stores  Division  gath¬ 


ered  together  insurance  prtKedures  to 
aid  me  in  this  crisis.  The  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  stocxl  ready  to  aid  me  in 
any  manner  fmssible.  I  needed  sjiecial- 
ized  figures  to  aid  us  in  settling  our 
Business  Interruption  insurance  and 
immediately  with  a  phone  call  secured 
all  these  figures.  In  addition  I  received 
an  offer  from  the  Gontrollers’  Gongress 
to  go  out  in  the  field  and  gather  further 
information  for  me  if  these  figures  by 
themselves  were  inadequate. 

It  has  been  an  amazing  experience 
to  me  seeing  your  organization  go  to 


work  the  way  they  did.  The  compre¬ 
hension  of  my  need;  the  friendliness: 
the  efficiency.  .All  of  this  at  no  cost  to 
me  for  service  that  I  could  not  have 
secured  if  I  was  willing  to  pay. 

Fhe  NRDGA  has  indeed  proven 
that  there  is  a  place  in  their  set-up  for 
small  stores  such  as  us,  and  has  made 
us  a  staunch  champion  of  NRDCiA. 
If  I  can  ever  be  of  any  service  PLEASE 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 

—Morton  L.  Kaye 
jack  ’N  Jill 
Savannah,  Ga. 
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AIR 


The  man 
in  the 
neat  brown 
uniform 
gives  you 


GE  DEIMGIES ! 


1 


UPS-AIR  serves  shippers  and  receivers 
in  the  trading  areas  of: 

New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit 
Chicago  •  Los  Angeles  • 

San  Francisco-Oakland  •  San  Diego* 
Seattle*  •  Portland,  Ore.* 

*  Destination  points  only 


SAVIS  YOU  TIMi  AND  MONEY! 


United  Parcel  Service 
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Philadelphia 


5  LARGEST  CITIES- 
RE  EQUIPPED 
OINGHOUSE 
LECTRIC  STAIRWAYS 

Electric  Stairways  lead  to  volume  sales  on  all  floors. 

At  no  obligation  to  you,  let  our  Store  Research  and 
Planning  Service  Department  explain  the  Balanced 
Vertical  Transportation  profit-building  story  on  sound 
slide  film.  Call,  write  or  wire  today. 


iWestinghouse  Electric  Stairways 

PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS  •  PROTECTIVE  MAINTENANCE  AND  SERVICE 

you  CAN  St  SURE...IF  iri  W^tin^ouse 

J-M72S 
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Now  you  can  record 
accounting  data  up  to 
72  times  faster! 

Here’s  the  most  time-saving,  work-saving  (and  certainly  discovmts  to  the  customer’s  records.  Microfilm- 

the  most  cost-saving)  method  to  do  your  bookkeeping  ing  gives  you  a  photographic  record  of  the 

since  the  invention  of  the  accoimting  machine!  And  only  receipted  bill,  payment  check  and  the  envelope 

highly  automatic,  low-cost  microfilming  makes  it  possible!  they  came  in — a  clear,  complete  audit  record! 

It’s  Burroughs  Micro- Accounting.  You  can  complete, 
in  just  one  minute  by  microfilming,  the  recording  of 
descriptive  data  that  normally  takes  1  hour  and  12 
minutes  with  pen  and  ink  or  36  minutes  with  a  type¬ 
writer.  Think  of  it — that's  36  to  72  times  faster! 

Complete  description  on  film 

The  reason:  Micro- Accoimting  eliminates  the  pains¬ 
taking  job  of  writing  names  and  descriptions  on  journals. 

Instead,  you  list  only  numbers  and  amounts.  And  then 
you  simply  photograph  your  original  media  with  a  high¬ 
speed  microfilm  recorder. 

Here’s  how  Burroughs  Micro-Accounting  works  for 
you  on  some  specific  applications: 

Accounts  receivable  Surprisingly  low  initial  cost 

After  the  sales  slips  have  been  posted  to  a 
customer’s  ledger  and  statement,  you  microfilm 
each  of  these  originsd  records.  Your  customer 
gets  the  original  sales  slips  with  his  statement. 

You  retain  an  exact  duplicate  of  every  document 
on  unalterable  microfilm,  for  quick  reference 
and  audit  purposes.  You  avoid  customer  mis¬ 
understandings!  You  telescope  filing  time!  You 
locate  any  record  in  seconds! 

Cash  receipts 

You  make  a  fast,  simple  listing  of  credits  and 

“Burroughs"  and  *'M*cro>Twin’*  or*  trademarks 


The  fabulous  Micro-Twin  gives  you  a  highly  automatic 
Recorder  and  Reader  in  one  compact  unit.  And  it  costs 
you  substantially  less  than  any  other  up-to-date,  complete 
microfilming  system!  If  you  prefer  separate  imits  Bur¬ 
roughs  offers  you  the  Model  205  Microfilm  Recorder  and 
the  compact  Model  206  portable  Reader. 

It’s  more  than  likely  you’ll  wemt  the  complete  story 
on  aU  the  ways  Burroughs  Micro-Accounting  with  low- 
cost  Burroughs  Microfilming  can  benefit  you.  For  a 
quick  demonstration,  simply  call  our  nearby  branch 
oflSce.  (There’s  no  obligation,  of  course.)  Or  write  to 
Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


Vendors'  invoices 

You  simply  number  approved  invoices;  then 
record  on  the  Purchase  Journal  this  control 
number,  invoice  amount  and  the  charge  to  a 
Purchase,  Expense  or  Asset  accoimt.  You  micro¬ 
film  each  invoice  for  proof  and  audit  record  of 
invoices  received. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  countless  applications  . . . 
the  time-,  labor-  and  cost-saving  possibilities  of  Bur¬ 
roughs  Micro-Accounting.  And  to  put  the  system  to 
work  for  you  as  economically  as  possible.  Burroughs 
offers  the  last  word  in  truly  low-cost  Bell  &  Howell 
Microfilming  Equipment. 


BURROUGHS 

MICRO-ACCOUNTING 
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THE  NRDGA  IN  1956 


By  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  NRDGA 
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IfNlRINC;  the  NRIKiA’s  annual 
convention  next  month,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  draft  its  work  program  for 
the  next  business  year,  which  l)egins 
111  March  I.  Our  work  program  is  a 
iaiiK  complicated  one,  involving  the 
iioijrams  of  14  NRDCiA  divisions  and 
^loiipsand  23  committees  of  the  board 
')!  directors. 

That  is  why,  each  year  at  this  time, 
»e  review'  the  Association’s  activities. 
Our  purjKJse  is  not  so  much  to  draw 
attention  to  the  accomplishments  of 
the  past  12  months  as  to  provide  a 
background  for  next  year’s  planning: 
therefore  we  emphasize  here  the  mat¬ 
ters  which  are  other  than  our  regular 
service  routines  and  which  we  believe 
will  continue  to  be  important  to  our 
trade  throughout  1957. 

Your  .Association’s  work  in  any  year 
is  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  retail 
business  itself.  For  instance,  if  you 
read  the  list  of  projects  our  new  Retail 
Research  Institute  has  on  its  agenda, 
you'll  have  a  thumbnail  review  of 
basic  operating  and  merchandising 
trends  in  this  industry,  and  a  clear 
indication  of  the  technical  improve¬ 
ments  which  lie  immediately  ahead. 


REl 


The  Need  for  More  Markup.  Or,  for 

an  example  of  how  the  Ass(x:iation’s 
influence  and  facilities  can  be  brought 
to  l)ear  on  a  single  problem  from 
several  different  directions,  take  this 
year’s  great  debate  on  markup.  It  be¬ 
gan  in  meetings  of  the  Merchandising 
Division  at  the  convention  last  Janu¬ 
ary.  It  continued,  as  you  know,  in  the 
l)usines$  press,  at  management  desks 
throughout  the  retail  trade,  in  buying 
offices  and  in  many  market  conferences. 

The  Merchandising  Division  used 
the  pages  of  Stores  as  a  forum  for  the 
expression  of  different  points  of  view. 
There  were  many.  .Are  we  to  look  to 
the  markets  for  markup  improvement? 
If  so,  which  markets— or  all?  Should 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  rely  on  our 
own  merchandising  skill?  Can  that 
take  us  far  enough  without  affecting 
assortments  and  pricing  policies?  Wil¬ 
liam  Burston’s  article,  “69  Ways  to 
Improve  Markup,’’  brought  in  a  flood 
of  requests  for  reprints  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  to  buyers. 

By  last  month,  the  discussion  had 
narrowed  down  to  this  question;  do 
we  know  enough  about  the  dollar 
profits  earned  by  individual  depart- 
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NRDGA  in  1956  {Continued) 

iiients  and  individual  items  so  that  we 
can  make  intelligent  decisions  about 
their  markup  requirements?  And  with 
that  question,  the  debate  has  brought 
us  to  the  threshold  of  a  new  approach 
to  retail  pricing.  It  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  inadequate  profit  does  not 


reflect  a  failure  of  merchandising  skill 
so  much  as  an  ignorance  of  merchan¬ 
dising  costs.  You  will  hear  it  discussed 
next  month  under  the  title  of  “Mer¬ 
chandise  .Management  .\ccounting”  at 
what  I  believe  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  convention  sessions  ever 


held  in  the  NRDGA’s  46  years  of  (- 
vention  history. 

The  Con  tollers’  Congress  and 
■Merchandising  Division  are  joinit,, 
forces  for  this  session.  Those  whoJ 
tend  it  will  witness  the  climax  o(  . 
constructive  debate— the  point  at  whi 
a  tough  problem  finally  product! 
new  technicjue. 


BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

Namm-Lo«t«r's,  Inc. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
International  Committee 


CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS  THEODORE  SCHLESINGER  EUGENE  H.  WABIB 
The  G.  AA.  McKelvey  Co.  Allied  Stores  Corp.  Rike-Kumler  Co. 

Youngstown,  Ohio  New  York  Dayton,  Ohio 

Nominotions  Committee  Careers  in  Retailing  Transportation  Committr* 
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STORES 


Credit  Standards.  Revolu- 
•inan  neu  techniques  are  being  de- 
.*io})ed  in  the  credit  field  too.  In  this 
^port  a  year  ago,  I  mentioned  the  pre- 
liaion  made  by  A.  L.  Trotta,  manager 
lit  our  Credit  Management  Division, 
"ijt  stores  uoukl  eventually  develop 
i  jingle  type  of  account  to  cover  all 
iiiitonifi  credit  needs.  Now  The  ].  L. 
Hudson  Co.  is  offering  one  that  com- 
linej  the  features  of  the  regular  SO- 
,!,i\  charge  at  count  and  the  revolving 
iirtiit  account. 

The  customer  has  the  option  of 
paying  her  account  in  full  at  the  end 
1  the  month  or  making  a  partial  pay¬ 
ment,  with  a  one  per  cent  carrying 
charge  on  the  unpaid  balance.  Varia¬ 
tions  of  the  plan  are  being  atlopted  bv 
other  stores.  We  learn  that  ctistomers 
tf'tarci  the  optional  terms  as  a  welcome 
convenience,  which  means  that  a  pain¬ 
less  victory  is  being  won  for  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  charging  a  service  fee  on  charge 
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of  this  market. 

Department  stores  are  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  this  competition  than 
they  were  to  handle  the  discount 
houses’  price-cutting  onslaught  in  the 
appliance  field.  They  have  mastered 
the  techniques  of  simplified  selling 
without  sacrificing  service  and  they 
are  keenly  aware  of  the  help  gocxl 
packaging  offers  in  encouraging  multi¬ 
unit  sales  and  by  reducing  some  costs 


averaged  out  to  a  four  per  cent  gain. 
This  was  in  October.  Within  the  past 
few  weeks  we  have  heard  some  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  express  uneasiness 
about  the  combination  of  price  in¬ 
creases  and  what  they  feel  is  over-pro¬ 
duction  in  hard  lines.  Meanwhile, 
discount-type  outlets,  in  an  effort  to 
improve  their  overall  margin,  are  ex¬ 
panding  their  soft  goods  operations 
into  what  looks  like  a  massive  invasion 


Ntxt  Year's  Competition. 


This  is  the 
time  of  year  when  it’s  common  prac¬ 
tice  to  make  predictions  about  next 
year’s  business.  Our  own 


opinion  IS 
that  it  will  be  an  extremely  competi 
tive  year.  Sam  Flanel,  general 


mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
ducted  a  limited  survey  recently  among 
stores  located  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Fheir  predictions  for  Spring 


con- 
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and  some  losses.  Buying  packaged  mer¬ 
chandise  requires  additional  and  spe¬ 
cific  buying  skill;  a  poor  package  can 
destroy  sales  instead  of  building  them 
up.  Realizing  this,  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  this  year  staged  a  two- 
day  clinic  on  packaging,  and  Edward 
F.  Engle,  manager  of  the  Division,  is 
now  making  plans  for  another  in  the 
Spring  of  1957. 

Market  Opporunities.  The  greatest 
and  most  stuliborn  cost  in  department 
store  retailing  is  the  cost  of  assortment. 
To  he  a  department  store  is  expensive. 
I'll  is  is  where  the  discount  store  has 
had  the  advantage  of  us:  it  was  never 
under  any  comptdsion  to  be,  like  the 
department  store,  a  one-stop  shopping 
center. 

It  is  being  wddely  predicted  now 
that  as  discount  houses  go  into  the 
soft  goods  field  and  continue  to  widen 
their  assortments  they  will  begin  to 
feel  the  burden  of  costs  and  inventor¬ 
ies  and  that  their  prices  will  have  to 
show  the  effect.  That  may  be.  It  is 
more  important,  I  think,  that  the  de¬ 
partment  store  should  learn  from  the 
discount  house  how  to  be  flexible,  how 
to  be  prepared  for  customer  demand 
where  it  is  most  profitable.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  1  believe  everyone  will  agree  that 
the  big  drive  in  our  economy  has  been 
supplied  by  the  extraordinary  rate  of 
population  increase  in  the  past  15  years. 
Increases  in  the  size  of  the  market  by 
age  groups  were  predictable.  Yet  it  is 
questionable  w  hether  department  store 
increases  in  the  children’s  and  teen¬ 
age  departments  have  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  this  market.  Time 
marches  on,  and  within  the  next  year 
or  two  the  wartime  babies  will  become 
young  adults,  which  means  an  expand¬ 
ed  opjMminity  for  sales  of  fashion  ap¬ 
parel.  I'his  is  the  department  store’s 
own  favorite  field,  but  one  cannot  as¬ 
sume  tlrat  the  department  stores  will 
l)e  left  in  unchallenged  possession  of  it. 

To  help  them  take  advantage  of  this 
market,  and  to  stimulate  ready-to-wear 
business  generally,  the  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  NRDG.\  has 
sponsored  the  Conference  of  Ready-to- 
\Vear  Organizations,  a  group  composetl 
of  the  .Association  of  Buying  Offices 
and  several  manufacturer  associations, 
which  has  met  several  times  this  year. 
One  of  its  concerns  is  to  bring  about 


the  (X)stponement  of  fashion  clearances 
and  the  lengthening  of  the  season  for 
full-price  sales  of  fashion  apparel,  both 
women’s  and  men’s.  From  this  organ¬ 
ization  during  the  coming  year,  we 
can  expect  much  concrete  help  in  our 
objective  of  enlarging  apparel’s  share 
of  the  consumer  dollar. 

The  Committees 

The  three  channels  of  NRDG.A 
activity  are  (1)  the  divisions  and 
groups,  which  are  our  service  branch, 
(2)  the  board  of  directors,  which  is 
our  policy  branch,  and  (3)  the  stand¬ 
ing  committees  of  the  board.  The 
committees  have  a  hand  in  both  serv¬ 
ice  and  policy;  they  are  specialized 
groups  of  experts  drawn  from  our 
membership.  In  seven  years  as  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  head  of  this  organization,  I 
have  never  ceased  to  be  impressed  by 
the  way  these  committee  members 
s|}end  their  time  and  talents  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  retail  trade. 

.All  branches  of  our  organization  are 
guided  by  basic  policies  developed 
through  the  years,  and  explicitly  set 
forth  in  an  NRDCi.A  Compilation  of 
Policies.  (Copies  of  this  may  be  had 
on  recjuest.) 

I  have  prepared  this  annual  report 
in  terms  of  the  work  of  the  committees 
—first,  because  the  activities  of  the  di¬ 
visions  and  groups  are  so  fidly  report¬ 
ed  to  the  membership  throughout  the 
year,  and  second,  because  committee 
projects  clearly  reflect  long-range 
trends  in  our  industry. 

The  newest  of  our  committees  is  the 
Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing. 
Because  it  is  the  newest,  because  it  has 
been  so  active  in  its  brief  existence, 
and  because  it  illustrates  so  perfectly 
the  way  our  committee  system  works, 
I  should  like  to  describe  its  program  in 
some  detail. 

Retail  Careers  Committee 

The  Committee  on  Careers  in  Re¬ 
tailing  was  established  by  the  .Associa¬ 
tion’s  board  of  directors  last  .April, 
and  Theodore  Schlesinger,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  .Allied  Stores  Corporation,  was 
appointed  its  chairman.  Under  his  di¬ 
rection,  a  group  of  70  merchants  and 
educators  are  working  on  the  several 
phases  of  a  coordinated  program  to  at¬ 
tract  highly  qualified  young  people  to 


the  retail  career. 

The  first  fruits  of  this  (.ominiuet\ 
work  will  go  to  all  NRIK..A  membc 
this  month.  It  is  a  compilation  of  tf- 
various  methods  now  being  used  bs 
stores  to  recruit  college  and  high  school 
students.  The  report  draws  on  then, 
perience  of  150  stores  which  submitted 
descriptions  of  their  programs,  and  n 
represents  departmentized  stores  of  jH 


Research  on  Pay  Scales.  This  Ciommi 
tee’s  work  will  be  continuous,  andita 
Ijeing  carried  on  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  Personnel  Group  and  the 
Store  Management  Group.  Four  sul 
committees  have  been  organized  to 
handle  specialized  phases  of  the  pro 
gram.  Dr.  Charles  M.  Edwards,  Jr, 
dean  of  the  New  York  Univenin 
School  of  Retailing,  is  chairman  of  th? 
subcommittee  on  research.  This  group, 
using  the  facilities  of  the  Retail  Re  ^ 
search  Institute,  is  now  in  the  midv  I 
of  a  fact-finding  survey  on  executive  j 
salaries  in  retailing.  VVe  know  that 
retailing  ranks  ahead  of  other  induv 
tries  in  executive  salary  levels  and  in 
speed  of  promotion  to  executive  re 
sponsibilities.  By  assembling  statist! 
cal  evidence  based  on  a  national  sur 
vey,  we  expect  to  strengthen  this  clairr, 
and  provide  stores  with  a  valuable  re 
cruiting  aid. 

Spreading  the  Word.  Our  subconimit 

tee  on  educator  relations  is  under  tht 
chairmanship  of  Richard  J.  Blum,  ex 
ecutive  head  of  Saks-34th,  New  York 
The  retailers  and  teachers  in  thi'l 
group  have  completed  a  report  on  tht 
retail  career  to  be  used  by  vocational 
advisors  in  schools  and  colleges.  Tht 
report  will  be  sent  to  NRDGA  mem¬ 
bers  this  month,  w’ith  the  suggestion 
that  they  in  turn  should  distriltutt 
copies  to  educators  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities. 

.A  public  relations  program  is  beinj 
readied  by  still  another  subcommittee, 
whose  chairman  is  George  .A.  Scott, 
president  and  general  manager  ol 
VValker-Scott  Company,  San  Diego. 
fourth  group,  the  subcommittee  on  re 
tailer  relations,  will  go  into  action 
shortly,  after  the  report  on  recruiting 
methods  has  had  wide  circulation  in 
our  trade.  Its  objective  will  be  to  help 
(Contined  on  page  39) 
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"Building  for 

Retailing's  Golden  Age" 

46th  ANNUAL 

NRDGA  CONVENTION 

January  7-10  Hotel  Statler,  New  York 

The  time  for  retailing’s  annual  and  his  topic  will  be:  “Can  Quality 

meeting  of  the  minds  has  come  Merchandise  Survive  Today’s  Methods 

.troiind  again,  and  the  convention  call  of  Mass  Distribution?’’  The  conven- 

has  gone  out  to  8,000  stores.  A  pro-  tion  starts  off,  therefore,  on  a  theme 

jn^ani  of  31  sessions  has  been  fitted  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many  de- 

lightly  into  a  four-day  schedule.  .As  partment  store  executives,  one  closely 

usual,  there  are  actually  nine  conven-  related  to  their  anxiety  about  short 

lions  running  simultaneously:  each  of  and  shrinking  markups.  .And  the  chair- 

ihe  eight  NRDGA  Divisions  has  its  man  of  the  meeting  will  be  the  man 

mn  program,  and  there  is  a  general  who  touched  off  the  discussion  of 

program  as  well.  markups  at  last  year’s  convention: 

In  the  program  round-up  that  fol-  Irving  C.  Krewson,  president  of  the 

lows,  the  sessions  of  general  interest  .Association  of  Buying  Offices, 

arc  described  first,  then  the  specialized  “How  Public  Relations  Can  help 
Nessions.  It  should  be  pointed  out.  Improve  Store  Performance’’  will  be 

however,  that  no  session  is  ever  so  the  theme  of  a  Monday  afternoon  ses- 

peciali/ed  that  it  does  not  attract  sion,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Sales 

'tore  heads,  plus  a  liberal  assortment  Promotion  Division  and  the  NRDG.A 

')f  executives  from  several  divisions.  Public  Relations  Department.  Carl 

For  example,  the  Personnel  Group’s  Byoir  &  .Associates  will  offer  a  presenta- 

'ession  on  employee  health,  both  tion  on  how  the  techniques  of  modern 

physical  and  mental,  should  be  of  in-  public  relations  can  be  used  by  retail- 

terest  to  everybody  in  the  store;  several  ers.  .A  case  history  in  this  kind  of  pub- 

Sales  Promotion  Division  sessions  are  He  relations  will  be  offered  by  sales 

entertaining  in  themselves  as  well  as  promotion  executives  of  The  Hecht 

cilucational  for  the  promotion  and  dis-  Co.,  Washington, 

play  men:  and  anybody  from  any  store,  .Alfred  C.  Thompson,  executive  vice 
whatever  its  size,  will  find  the  Smaller  president  of  Miller  &  Rhoads,  will  de- 
^ores  Division  meetings  stiimdating  scribe  the  opprortunities  in  a  promis- 
and  valuable.  ing  public  relations  project  for  1957, 

the  Jamestown  Festival,  which  will 
General  Meetings  celebrate  the  350th  anniversary  of  the 

f^day,  Jan.  7.  Walter  Hoving,  presi-  founding  of  the  first  settlement  in 

dent  of  Bonwit  Teller,  will  be  the  con-  America.  Plans  for  this  event  have 

'mention’s  first  speaker.  He  will  ad-  merchandising  as  well  as  institutional 

dress  the  luncheon  meeting  sp>onsored  aspects. 

the  .Association  of  Buying  Offices,  “Tell  It  to  the  Teens,’’  a  color  film 


HAROLD  H.  BENNEH 

I  he  featured  speaker  at  the  fhth  Annual 
Banquet  is  executive  vice  president  of 
/ion's  C<M>pcTative  .Meicantile  Institution, 
and  a  vice  president  of  NRDGA. 


WALTER  HOVING 

1  he  president  of  Bonwit  Teller  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  riffany  &  Co.  will  be 
the  keynote  speaker  at  the  “curtain  raiser” 
luncheon  sponsored  by  the  A.B.O. 


MRS.  FRANCES  COREY 


Creator  •>!  prize-winning  sales  proniotums 
and  a  senior  vice  president  of  Macy’s,  New 
York,  Mrs.  Ckrrey  will  speak  at  the  “put 
and  take”  session  on  Thursday  morning. 


THEODORE  SCHLESINGER 

The  leader  in  the  NRDG.A  drive  to  stimu¬ 
late  career  interest  in  retailing  is  a  vice 
president  of  Allied  Stores  Corp.  He  will 
sf>eak  at  the  top  management  session. 
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Convention  {Continued) 


A.  H.  KINDLER 

A  controller’s  answer  to  the  question,  "Can 
Advertising  Budgeting  and  Planning  Be 
Iniproved?”,  will  l)e  given  by  Mr.  Kindler 
at  a  joint  promotion  and  control  session. 


offering  extensive  new  data  about  tbe 
teen-age  market,  will  be  piesentedbt 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
.AN PA.  The  findings  are  Itasedonj 
survey  of  a  cross-section  sampling  i 
5,000  teen-agers.  The  market  involved 
is  the  16  million  boys  and  girls  be 
tween  the  ages  of  13  and  19,  with  pet. 
sonal  spending  power  of  $9  billion. 
The  chairman  of  the  public  relations 
session  will  be  Chester  Leofrold,  sal« 
promotion  director  of  Wolf  &  Dcssauet 

The  top  management  session  of  the 
convention  meets  on  Monday  cvenint 
at  eight,  with  Richard  H.  Rich,  presl 
dent  of  Rich’s  and  chairman  of  the 
NRDCi.A  Executive  Committee,  pn 
siding. 

I'heodore  Schlesinger,  vice  presider, 
of  .Allied  Stores  Corp.,  and  thairtria; 
of  the  NRDGA  Committee  on  Careen 
in  Retailing,  will  speak  on  the  topk, 
“Opportunities  in  Retailing.’’  Mr 
Schlesinger  heads  a  group  of  70  retail 
ers  and  educators  who  are  workini 
hal'd  to  supply  stores  with  the  helj 
they  need  to  step  up  recruitment  o 
young  people. 

(ean  Bader,  president  of  the  Galer 
ies  d’Orleans,  Paris,  will  sfieak  oi 
“Retailing  in  Europe.”  M.  Bader  i 
one  of  the  leaders  of  a  delegation  o 
■lO  French  retailers  who  will  attend  tht 
convention  and  visit  stores  through 
out  the  country  in  the  weeks  after  tht 
convention.  The  delegation  is  niadi 
up  of  executives  of  both  small  an«i 
large  stores,  and  is  sponsored  by  two 
retail  trade  associations:  the  Federa 
tion  Nationale  de  I’Habillement,  Nou 
veaute  &:  .Accessoires  and  the  Feden 
tion  des  Enterprises  a  Commerce 
Multiples. 

This  is  the  session,  too,  at  which 
Malcolm  P.  McNair,  professor  of  re 
tailing  at  Harvard,  will  present  hh 
annual  estimate  of  the  retail  outlook 
for  the  year  ahead. 

The  presentation  of  NRDGA’s  sil¬ 
ver  plaque  Honor  Awarels  for  195h 
will  take  place  at  this  top  itianagemeni 
session. 


ABE  L.  MARKS 

.At  the  Retail  Research  Institute  session, 
the  controller  of  the  Hartheld  Stores,  New 
York,  will  explain  how  his  company  uses 
electronic  equipment  in  merchandising. 


R.  E.  SCHERLING 

How  better  merchandising  can  induce 
m<»re  people  to  buy  more  will  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  executive  vice  president  of  The 
Killian  (>»..  at  the  “put  and  take”  session. 


ELAINE  T.  NORWOOD 

The  fashion  and  sales  promotion  director 
of  Joyce,  Inc.,  a  division  of  II.  S.  Shoe 
(avrp.,  will  speak  on  training  in  salesman¬ 
ship  at  a  session  of  the  Personnel  Ciroup. 


MRS.  FRANCES  JACKSON 

\V<M)dward  &  Ixvthrop’s  fabrics  buyer  is  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  piece  goods  merchan¬ 
dising  session;  her  subject,  the  need  for 
better  identification  of  fabrics. 


RICHARD  H.  ECKHOUSE 

Ihe  “put  and  take”  session  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  will  hear  the  vice 
president  of  The  Formfit  Company  tell 
about  a  manufacturer's  program  for  stimu¬ 
lating  consumer  demand. 


ROY  H.  MYERS 

The  president  of  the  John  G.  .Myers  Co. 
will  be  one  of  the  speakers  when  merchan¬ 
disers  and  controllers  meet  to  discuss  the 
need  of  a  new  method  of  setting  prices. 


SIGO  LEVITE 

Size  differentiation  problems  in  children’s 
and  juniors’  apparel  will  be  the  subject  of 
a  talk  by  the  vice  president  and  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  Oppenheim  Collins. 


MISS  HELEN  BERG 

riie  vice  president  in  charge  of  merchan¬ 
dising  at  Her  Majesty  Underwear  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  a  speaker  at  the  sesson  on 
merchandising  children’s  departments. 


Tuesday,  Jan.  8.  “Reversing  the  Dow: 
Trent!  of  Downtown  Volume” 
the  theme  of  a  general  session  on  Tue 
day  morning,  sponsored  by  the 
chandising  Division  but  of  equal  n 


S.  JOSEPH  CASTALDI 

The  Strawbridge  &  Clothier  merchandise 
manager  will  talk  on  how  the  department 
store  can  get  its  full  share  of  the  volume 
potential  in  infants’  and  children’s  wear. 


[rest  to  executives  of  all  divisions. 
>il  Krogh,  president  of  Sibley,  Lind- 
V  fc  Cun  and  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
handising  Division,  will  preside. 
Victor  Gnien  of  Victor  Gruen  &  As- 
txiates-cK  ator,  among  many  other 
-roject'*,  of  the  “Fort  Worth  of  To- 
itorrow”  plan— will  be  one  of  the 
tifakers.  with  the  topic,  “The  Will, 
he  Way  and  the  Means.”  Russell 
i.mcs.  general  merchandise  manager 
)(  Burdine’s.  will  speak  on  “The 
:hanging  Buyer’s  Function”:  Thomas 
[ahnston,  executive  vice  president  of 
ianilterger’s, on  “Merchandising  Down- 
uttii":  Robert  Ci.  Irwin,  executive 
riietaiy  of  the  Downtown  Association 
)1  Milwaukee,  on  “Sales-Promoting 
)owntowu,’’  anti  James  W.  Rouse, 
ialtiniorc  banker,  on  “Will  Down- 


THOMAS  JOHNSTON 

Mcithaiidising  downtown  is  the  topic  of 
Bamberger’s  executive  vice  president  when 
lie  appears  at  the  general  merchandising 
vjvn.n  on  downtown  problems. 


TED  FaiEOLANDER 

How  fasliion-selling  can  help  hosiery,  “the 
sitk  lady  of  the  street  fl(K>r,”  will  he  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  vice  president  of  Phoenix 
Iiosierv  Go.  at  the  smallwares  session. 


R.  M.  GRINAGER 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Gompany  has  instituted 
ihaige  at  counts  with  option  terms  and 
their  credit  manager  will  tell  ahtaut  it  at 
ihe  (aetiit  .Nh.nagement  Division's  session. 


W.  ROWLAND  ALLEN 

At  a  Persttnnel  Group  session  on  health 
protection  plans,  the  persttnnel  director  of 
1..  S.  .\yres  &  Go.  raises  the  question,  “What 
About  Retailing's  Emotional  Problems?” 


PAUL  JENKINS 

.Sutcessful  piece  gtMKls  operations  in  branch 
stores  will  he  the  topic  of  the  fabrics  buyer 
ol  Jordan  .Marsh,  speaking  at  the  nierchan- 
tlij.ing  session  on  Wednesday  morning. 


VICTOR  GRUEN 

Famous  in  retailing  for  his  suburban  stores 
and  centers,  the  architect-designer  turns 
his  attention  downtown  in  a  talk  entitled, 
“'Hie  Will,  the  VV'ay  and  the  Means.” 


RUSSELL  JONES 

,\t  the  merchandising  session  called  “Re¬ 
versing  the  Down  Trend  in  Downtown 
Volume,”  the  general  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  of  Bnrdine's,  Miami,  will  speak  on 
tlie  ( hanging  function  of  the  buyer. 


IVednesday,  Jan.  9.  “Can  Advertis¬ 
ing  Budgeting  and  Planning  Be  Im¬ 
proved?”  This  is  the  theme  of  a  joint 
'V'ision  of  the  Controllers’  C^ongress 
md  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
Wednesday  morning,  wdth  the  follow¬ 
ing  topics; 

"A  Critical  Appraisal  from  a  Con- 
iioller's  Point  of  View’,”  by  .\.  H. 
kindler,  treasurer  and  controller  of 
the  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.;  “Publicity 
Versus  a  Slide  Rule,”  by  Murray  Rae, 
vice  president  of  Amos  Parrish  &  Co., 
ind  “A  More  Effective  Use  of  Yttiir 
Advertising  Dollar,”  by  H.  H.  Mac- 
Lean,  manager  of  the  Retailing  De- 
[iMrunent,  Scripps-Howard  Newspap- 


ROBERT  GUMPORT 

•As  a  member  of  the  piece  goods  panel,  the 
department  manager  of  fashion  fabrics  at 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York,  says,  “Let’s 
Make  Money  in  the  Pattern  Department.” 


FRANK  BIZZANO 

riie  importance  of  cash  discounts  in  sell¬ 
ing  piece  goods  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
merchandise  manager  of  Kirby  Block  & 
C.(  ..  at  a  Merchandising  Division  session. 


SOL  KAUFMAN 

1  he  merchandise  manager  of  Felix  Lilien- 
thal  &  Go.  says  that  smaller  put-ups  of 
piece  goods  is  one  of  the  department’s  ur¬ 
gent  needs  for  merchandising  to  a  profit. 


Wednesday  afternoon  at  2:30  will 
a  session  that  may  well  be  of  his- 
>wic  importance  to  retailing.  The 
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Convention  (Continued) 

Controllers’ C^ongress  and  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  come  together  to  dis¬ 
cuss  “Merchandise  Management  Ac¬ 
counting— the  Way  to  Profit.”  This 
session  holtls  promise  of  a  workable 
solution  to  the  problem  of  how  to  de¬ 
termine  profitable  markup  by  items 
and  departments.  Discussion  will  fol¬ 
low  s|>eechcs  by  Roy  H.  Myers,  presi¬ 
dent  of  John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Inc.,  on 
“The  Need  for  a  New  .Approach”; 
Robert  I.  Jones,  of  Arthur  .Andersen 
fk  Co.,  on  “Merchandise  Management 
Accounting  in  Practice,”  and  Malcolm 
P.  McNair  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Harvard,  on 
“Breaking  the  Shackles  of  the  Retail 
Inventory  Method.” 

C'.o-chairmen  of  the  session  w’ill  be 
the  chairmen  of  the  Merchandising 
Division  and  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress;  Walden  P.  Hobbs,  vice  president 
and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Dry  Goods  Co.,  and  Egil  E. 
Krogh,  president  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  & 
Curr.  ' 

Thursday,  Jan.  10.  For  its  first  ap|iear- 
ance  in  the  NRDG.A  convention  line¬ 
up,  the  new  Retail  Research  Institute 
has  scheduled,  for  I'hursday  morning, 
a  session  devoted  to  electronic  data 
processing;  “From  Blue  Sky  to  Solid 
Ground  Through  Research  in  Elec¬ 
tronics.”  De  Ford  C.  Mills  and  Albert 
Kushner,  of  Cresap,  McCormick  & 
Paget,  W’ill  present  a  review  and  ap¬ 
praisal  of  events,  equipment  and 
trends  in  the  field  of  data  processing. 
This  firm  is  now’  engaged  in  a  survey 
among  retailers  to  determine  their 
neetls  in  electronic  equipment  and 
among  manufacturers  to  see  how'  these 
needs  can  be  met. 

The  Hartfield  Stores,  40-store  ready- 
to-w’ear  chain,  is  the  only  major  retail¬ 
er  in  the  United  States  now  using  a 
medium  size  computer  to  handle  its 
merchandising  control.  Hartfield’s 
controller,  Abe  L.  Marks,  will  discuss 
the  installation  and  programming  of 
the  IBM  650,  which  his  organization 
uses.  Chairman  of  the  meeting  will  be 
Isadore  Pizitz,  president  of  Pizitz,  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  chairman  of  the  Retail 
Research  Institute. 

The  year’s  biggest  single  gathering 
of  retailers  comes  on  Thursday  even¬ 


ing  with  the  annual  NRDGA  banquet. 
The  featured  speaker  this  year  will  be 
Harold  H.  Bennett,  executive  vice 
president  of  Zion’s  Coojierative  Mer¬ 
cantile  Institution  and  a  vice  president 
of  the  NRDGA.  .Another  feature  of 
the  banquet  will  be  the  presentation 
of  the  .Association’s  gold  metlal  aw’ard 
to  the  outstanding  retailer  of  1956. 
I'he  presentation  w’ill  be  made  by 
Richard  |.  Blum,  executive  head  of 
Saks-34th  and  a  vice  president  of 
NRDGA. 

Merchandising  Division 

Monday,  Jan.  7.  The  Ready-to-Wear 
Group  of  the  Merchandising  Division 
will  meet  on  Monday  afternoon,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  ABO  luncheon.  Its 
session  will  lie  devoted  to  the  merchan¬ 
dising  problems  of  the  infants-to- 
juniors  departments,  and  its  theme  is 
“The  Younger  Generations’  Enormous 
Volume  Potential.”  The  chairman 
will  be  Richard  J.  Wood,  merchandise 
manager,  W,  T.  Grant  and  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group. 

First,  there  will  be  a  motion  picture 
forecast  by  the  editors  of  Life  and  For¬ 
tune  on  market  opportunities.  Then 
Sigo  Levite,  vice  president  and  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  Oppenheim  Col¬ 
lins,  will  talk  on  “The  Problem  of  Size 
Differentiation”;  S.  Joseph  Castaldi, 
merchandise  manager  of  Strawbridge 
8:  Clothier,  on  "Building  Infants’  and 
Children’s  Wear”;  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Schlesinger  Deane,  executive  associate, 
Tobe  &:  .Associates,  on  “Building  Pre- 
Teens  and  Teens  Volume”;  Louis 
Kallish,  president  of  Margot  Dresses, 
Inc.-.Ann  Fogarty,  on  “Building  Jun¬ 
iors  Volume”;  and  Miss  Helen  Berg, 
vice  president  for  sales  and  merchan¬ 
dising  of  Her  Majesty  Underwear 
Company,  on  “The  Manufacturer’s 
Contribution.” 

Tuesday,  Jan.  8.  On  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  the  Merchandising  Division  spon¬ 
sors  a  general  session  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  downtow’n  store  volume.  Pro¬ 
gram  on  page  14. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  hosiery 
department  takes  the  spotlight  at  a 
session  of  the  Accessories  and  Small- 
w’ares  Grotqi.  The  theme  is  “Hosiery; 
Sick  Lady  of  the  Street  Floor”;  and 
the  sjieakers  w’ill  be  Ted  Friedlander, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  sales,  Phoe¬ 


nix  Hosiery  Co.,  w’ho  will  talk  on 
“  The  Remedy  of  Fashion  Selling’ 

M  iss  Frances  Johnson  of  John  Warn  I 
maker,  Philadelphia,  w’ho  will  offo 
“The  Remedy  of  Proper  l-it”;  Miss 
Nelly  Navarro,  divisional  manager  ol 
.Allietl  Purchasing  Corp.,  whose  sub- 
ject  is  “The  Tonic  of  Own  Brands,' 
and  I'homas  Robson,  president,  Wayne 
Knitting  Mills,  Fort  Wayne,  and  chai: 
man  of  the  board  of  directors.  Nation 
al  Association  of  Hosiery  Manufactui 
ers,  discussing  “The  Remedy  of  the 
Manufacturer.”  The  chairman  will  be 
Lester  K.  Marcus,  merchandise  tnana 
ger,  J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons,  Omaha,  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  .Accessories  and 
Smallwares  Group. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  9.  A  panel  discus 
sion  on  “Five  Urgent  Problems  o( 
Merchandising  Piece  Goods  to  a 
Profit”  W’ill  be  held  on  Wednesda\ 
morning.  Panel  members  are  Sd 
Kaufman,  Felix  Lilienthal  8:  Co.;  Rol 
ert  Gumport,  Bloomingdale’s;  Mr 
Frances  Jackson,  Woodward  Jk  Loib 
rop;  Frank  Bizzano,  Kirby  Block  \ 
C^o.;  and  Giacomo  Zanetti,  manage: 
of  foreign  operations,  Asscxiated  Met 
chandising  Corp. 

In  addition,  Charles  Bruder,  vice 
president  of  the  Singer  Sewing  Machim 
Co.,  will  talk  on  “Building  Pieu 
Goods  Through  Sewing  Machines" 
Paul  Jenkins,  fabrics  buyer  of  Jordan 
Marsh,  w’ill  describe  the  principles  m 
“Successfid  Piece  Goods  Operations  in 
Branch  Stores”;  and  William  Yorio. 
fabrics  buyer  of  Gimbel  Bros.,  w’ill  et 
plore  “The  Need  for  More  Gross  Mai 
gin  in  Piece  Goods.”  Chairman  of  the 
session  will  be  Sam  Cardone,  piect 
goods  buyer  of  Forbes  &  Wallace  and 
chairman  of  the  Piece  Goods  Executivt 
Committee,  NRDGA. 

Thursday,  Jan.  10.  The  forthrighi 
title  of  Thursday  morning’s  “put  and 
take”  session  is  “Making  More  People 
Buy  More.”  David  Bluthenthal,  vicej 
president  of  The  Gus  Blass  Co.  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  Merchandisint 
Division,  will  be  the  chairman.  "Mer 
chandising  Stimuli”  is  the  topic  of  R 
E.  Scherling,  executive  vice  president 
of  The  Killian  Co.  Mrs.  France 
Corey,  senior  vice  president  of  Macy’s. 
New’  York,  will  discuss  “Sales  Protixr 
tion  Stimuli”;  Salie  Wyker,  president 
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Building  Bigger  Volume 
in  Floor  Coverings 


Recent  increases  in  dollar  volume  shouldn’t  encourage 
complacency.  Even  in  1955,  department  store  transactions 
in  floor  coverings  decliried.  But  NRDGA’s  president 
sees  good  prospects  for  improvement  —  if  stores, 
distributors  and  manufacturers  will  all  pull  together. 


By  Philip  M.  Talbott,  Senior  vice  President,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  and  President,  NRDGA 


Floor  covering  merchants  have 
never  before  had  the  potential  that 
exists  texlay.  Interest  in  the  home 
itself  has  never  been  greater.  More 
people  want  homes  of  their  own  .  .  . 
and  bigger  ones.  More  people  are  hav¬ 
ing  babies,  which  means  larger  homes. 
More  people  are  marrying.  More 
people  are  moving.  More  people  have 
more  money  to  spend  as  they  will.  The 
ground  has  never  been  richer  for 
planting  the  seeds  of  desire  for  floor 
coverings.  But  'the  ground  must  be 
tilled,  worked  over,  nurtured.  The 
seeds  won’t  grow  by  themselves. 

This  is  far  from  being  an  idle  obser¬ 
vation.  The  NRDGA’s  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results  of  1955  for  De- 
partmentized  Stores  shows  that  our 
floor  covering  sales  last  year  increased 
six  per  cent  over  1954.  But  more  impor¬ 
tant,  it  shows  that  the  number  of  sales 
transactions  decreased  one  per  cent 
during  the  same  period.  That  means 
that  our  floor  covering  sales  spurted 
ahead  only  because  the  average  sales 
check  rose  to  $31.94,  an  increase  of 
$1.74.  Just  think  of  the  sales  volume 
that  could  have  been  realized  if  we  had 
been  able  to  sell  the  same  number  of 
customers  floor  coverings  at  the  higher 
sales  check  level  I 


This  is  our  challenge  and  we  are 
meeting  it.  The  past  year  has  seen 
considerable  progress  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  floor  covering  retailing.  The 
development  and  widespread  accept¬ 
ance  of  credit  selling,  package  pricing 
and  in-the-home  selling  testifies  to  this. 

Credit's  Contribution.  Instalment  cred¬ 
it  purchase  plans  have  made  a  major 
contribution  to  stimulating  floor  cov¬ 
ering  purchases.  And  they  w'ill  con¬ 
tinue  to  play  an  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  helping  retailers  better 
their  current  sales  volumes.  With  the 
development  of  new  credit  plans— such 
as  the  expanded  use  of  revolving  credit 
and  the  introduction  of  flexible  credit 
limits  or  chart  plans— I  foresee  an  even 
greater  increase  in  the  use  of  credit  in 
the  months  ahead. 

The  subject  of  consumer  indebted¬ 
ness  has  caused  a  lot  of  commotion  in 
the  past  nine  months.  We  hear  it  said 
that  while  the  consumer  is  buying  at 
record  levels,  too  many  purchases  are 
being  made  “on  the  cuff.’’  The  public, 
we’re  told,  is  getting  deeper  and  deep¬ 
er  into  debt,  piling  up  bills  that  event¬ 
ually  will  have  to  be  paid  off  at  a  time 
when  the  public  just  won’t  have  any 
money  left  with  which  to  pay. 


Now,  just  what  are  the  facts?  Per¬ 
sonal  income  and  consumer  savings 
both  are  at  record  highs.  These  facts, 
coupled  with  the  overall  state  of  our 
economy,  do  not  suggest  a  need  for 
concern. 

Sound  retail  credit  has  played— and 
will  continue  to  play— an  increasingly 
important  role  in  maintaining  and  ex¬ 
panding  consumption.  Sound  credit  is 
credit  extended  on  the  basis  of  the 
integrity  and  capacity  of  the  consum¬ 
er,  w'ith  terms  that  insure  an  adequate 
build-up  of  the  consumer’s  equity.  As 
long  as  we  stick  with  these  principles, 
there  should  be  no  necessity  for  credit 
restraint  or  for  the  legislative  regula¬ 
tion  of  consumer  instalment  buying 
that  some  economists  advocate. 

If  the  total  volume  of  consumer 
credit  outstanding  shows  a  steady  rise, 
it’s  because  the  public  has  more  money 
to  spend  and  wants  to  buy  on  credit 
and,  even  more  important,  has  proved 
that  it  can  use  credit  wisely,  l^st 
year,  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  did  58  per  cent 
of  their  business  on  credit  ...  a  lot  of 
it  in  the  floor  covering  field.  And  our 
bad  debt  losses  are  very  small.  Credit 
is  what  our  customers  want.  To  us,  it 
is  a  most  valuable  selling  tool  ...  a 
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Building  Bigger  Volume  in  Floor  Coverings  (Continued) 


tool  which  we  will  fight  vigorously  to 
keep  unencumbered  by  unnecessary 
legislative  restrictions. 

ln>the>Home  Selling  Plans.  The  inter¬ 
est  among  retailers  in  programs  for  in- 
the-home  selling  of  floor  coverings  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  success  of  the 
merchants  who  have  adopted  such  a 
policy.  More  and  more  of  us  are  in¬ 
augurating  similar  services.  VVe  are 
intensely  interested  in  developing  this 
technique  to  its  most  productive  de¬ 
gree. 

Some  of  us  believe  the  in-the-home 
selling  department  should  have  its  own 
sales  and  profit  objectives,  its  own 
organization  and  its  own  equipment. 
Others  don’t.  But  we  all  will  continue 
to  experiment  with  the  various  or¬ 
ganizational  and  merchandising  tech¬ 
niques  until  we  evolve  the  in-the-home 
selling  program  best  suited  to  our  in¬ 
dividual  needs.  And  those  retailers 
who  have  not  as  yet  added  that  service 
are  watching  our  progress  closely, 
weighing  the  desirability  of  adding 
these  facilities  to  their  own  store  op¬ 
erations. 

Although  we’ve  come  a  long  way,  a 
lot  remains  to  be  done.  The  retailer 
himself  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  in 
pushing  these  progressive  programs 
forward.  But  he  cannot  do  it  alone. 
He  must  look  to  his  manufacturers 
and  his  distributors  to  help  him  in 
this  job. 

Sales  Training  Needs.  Great  revolu¬ 
tions  have  taken  place  in  floor  cover¬ 
ing  manufacturing.  Today’s  up-to-date 
floor  coverings  department  is  almost 
unrecognizable  from  that  of  just  a 
decade  ago.  The  multiplicity  of  new 
weaves,  textures,  styles,  colors  and  fib¬ 
ers  has  complicated  a  hundredfold  the 
merchandising  job  of  the  modern  re¬ 
tailer.  It  is  difficult— in  fact,  virtually 
impossible— for  the  floor  covering  buy¬ 
er  and  his  sales  staff  to  keep  up  with 
the  constant  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  product  he  sells.  To  be  a 
successful  merchant,  a  retailer  must 
know  his  product.  How  else  can  he 
expect  to  sell  his  merchandise  effec¬ 
tively?  How  else  can  he  promote  the 
advantages  and  benefits  of  his  product 
to  his  customers  if  he  does  not  know 


all  of  them  himself?  How  else  can  he 
relieve  the  confusion  in  the  public’s 
mind  about  the  product  if  he  isn’t 
fully  schooled  on  its  merits? 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  re¬ 
tailer  that  he  and  everyone  on  his  sales 
force  know  all  they  can  about  the 
products  they  sell.  Many  retailers  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  their  excellent 
in-store  education  and  sales  training 
programs.  But  the  retailer  cannot  be 
exftected  to  carry  all  of  this  necessary 
burden  himself.  He  must  look  to  his 
suppliers— his  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors— to  share  this  task.  They  are 
in  a  much  stronger  position  to  know 
the  selling  points  of  their  own  mer¬ 
chandise.  It’s  up  to  them  to  tell  us 
about  the  positive  selling  features  of 
their  product  and  .  .  .  this  is  impor¬ 
tant  ...  its  limitations. 

I  am  aware  of  the  Carpet  Institute’s 
excellent  sales  training  program  for  re¬ 
tailers.  This  program  has  been  playing 
a  vital  role  in  raising  and  improving 
the  standard  of  retail  selling  across 
the  country.  But  the  job  is  too  big  to 
be  handled  by  the  Institute  alone.  We 
as  retailers  must  look  to  the  distribu¬ 
tors  to  help  us  in  this  gigantic  task. 

Merchandising  Improvements.  There 
are  other  ways  in  which  distributors 
can  aid  us  in  doing  a  better  selling  and 
merchandising  job.  They  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  meeting  and  working  with 
many  retailers  in  all  types  of  retail 
operations.  They  have  considerable 
knowledge  of  what  other  progressive 
retailers  are  doing  to  sell  more  floor 
coverings  intelligently  and  efficiently. 
It  is  to  their  advantage  and  to  their 
industry’s  advantage  to  disseminate 
this  wealth  of  information. 

For  example,  I  know  that  a  number 
of  retailers  are  successfully  using  trade- 
in  programs  in  their  floor  covering 
merchandising.  Others  are  consider¬ 
ing  it.  Though  this  has  been  done  in¬ 
termittently  for  short  periods  in  the 
past,  it  is  really  a  relatively  new'  con¬ 
cept.  There  are  many  complex  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  establishing  such  a 
program  and  for  this  reason  many 
retailers  are  reluctant  to  adopt  it. 

I  believe  the  distributors  are  in  a 
position  to  advise  their  retail  custom¬ 
ers  on  this.  Any  information  they 


have  accumulated  through  their  obt(r  higl 
vations  of  these  programs  will  hdp  int 
other  retailers  in  their  dec  isions  and  tod 
contribute  to  the  expansion  of  ane|.  J 
cient  trade-in  plan.  We  ask  them  fc)  am 
give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experiene 
.Another  big  step  in  the  right  diiw  foi 
tion  has  been  taken  in  the  decision  oi  Ai 
many  floor  coverings  manufacturento  Je 
introduce  major  style  changes  less  frt 
quently  than  has  been  the  practict  m 
Retailers  greet  this  decision  with  w.  pi 
thusiasm  and  look  forward  to  its «  w 
ceptance  by  the  entire  industry.  It  sav{<  tk 
us  money,  while  greatly  enhancing  the 
effectiveness  of  our  promotion  and  d 
merchandising  efforts.  But  inanulac  fl 
turers  and  distributors  can  help  iht  p 
retailer  even  more  in  doing  a  success  1( 
ful  long-range  merchandising  job  on  a  e 
particular  line.  They  can— and  should  f 
—back  up  major  style  changes  w'ith  a  a 
greater  merchandising  push  which 
would  include  dealer  aids,  advertisinj! 
mats  and  display  ideas  as  well  as  in 
telligence  on  what  their  competiton 
are  doing. 


Why  Trade  Down?  All  of  us— whether 
we  are  manufacturers,  distributors  or 
retailers  of  consumer  goods— are  opei 
ating  in  what  has  been  described  as  the 
“Changing  American  Market.”  Our 
people  not  only  w'ant  more  of  the 
good  things  in  life,  they  want  them  to 
be  styled  better  and  made  better  o( 
finer  materials.  .And  in  this  era  o( 
prosperity,  they  have  the  ability  to  pan 
for  what  they  want. 

I,  therefore,  find  it  both  inconsistent 
and  incomprehensible  that  many  of 
our  industries— and  particidarly  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  home  furnishings  indus¬ 
try— continue  to  advertise,  promote 
and  merchandise  their  products  as 
though  we  were  still  living  in  a  de 
pression  economy. 

Look  at  the  tone  and  content  of  to¬ 
day’s  retail  floor  covering  advertising. 
“Bargains,”  “Spsecial  Sales,”  “New  Lo* 
Prices,”  “Prices  Slashed,”  “Fabulous 
Discounts”  scream  across  the  headlines. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  promoting  price.  Developing 
price  appeal  is  a  basic  part  of  all  sound 
merchandising  programs.  But  to  pro¬ 
mote  price  to  the  exclusion  of  every¬ 
thing  else  seems  to  me  downright  dan¬ 
gerous,  particularly  today  when  our 
standard  of  living  is  at  an  all-time 
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ir  obnf,  lugh.  Why  ire  we  so  afraid  and  reluct- 
ill  help  lot  to  promote  and  sell  quality  when 
ons  and  today  we  aie  serving  a  quality  market? 
f  an  tj.  Market  research  has  shown  that 
them  to  among  tho>e  people  who  do  buy  Hoor 
^deno  coverings,  the  period  of  discussion  lasts 
h  dirir  for  an  average  of  a  year  and  a  half, 
ision  of  \nalys*s  shows  several  reasons  for  this 
urerjio  delay. 

less  fro  First,  consumers  buy  floor  coverings 
•racticf  infrequently  compared  to  most  other 
dth  ei).  products.  I'hus,  they  are  unfamiliar 
its  ar  with  floor  coverings  and  how  to  buy 
Itsavfi  them. 

ingthf  Secondly,  to  the  untrained  eye  of 
»n  and  the  consumer,  it  is  diflicult  to  judge 
anufac  floor  covering  quality  in  relation  to 
-Ip  tht  price.  Two  carpets,  for  example,  that 
>ucce&  look  alike  may  be  priced  quite  differ- 
>b  on  j  endy.  Thus,  the  consumer  has  no  con- 
should  fidence  in  her  judgment  and  becomes 
with  a  an  insecure  buyer, 
whidi  And  thirdly,  the  wealth  of  compara- 
rtisiiijj  tive  price  claims  at  the  retail  level 
as  in  make  the  consumer  price  conscious, 
etiton  She  feels  she  has  to  shop  around  before 
buying.  She  becomes  a  wary  buyer.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  she  discusses  her 
hether  floor  covering  purchase  for  a  long  time 
ors  or  to  be  sure  she  is  making  a  wise  de- 
opei  cision?  Isn’t  it  possible  that  many  con- 
as  the  sumers  find  it  easier  to  postpone  their 
Our  buying  decision  indefinitely  and  wind 
)f  the  up  spending  their  money  on  other 
eni  to  products  they  find  easier  to  buy? 
ter  of  Now  I  don’t  want  these  thoughts  to 
ra  of  be  considered  a  condemnation  of  floor 
:o  pv  covering  retailers  alone.  The  whole 
floor  covering  industry  must  take  upon 
isteni  itself  a  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
riy  of  this  condition. 

'  seg-  .Many  in  the  industry  recognize  the 
ndus-  situation  and  are  taking  action  to  cor- 
imote  rect  it.  The  Carpet  Institute’s  adver¬ 
ts  as  tising  and  public  relations  program  is 
a  de  certainly  to  be  praised  by  everybody 
in  the  industry.  This  campaign  to 

)f  to-  pre-sell  consumers  on  the  benefits  of 

ising.  carpet  is  making  a  substantial  contri- 
Low  bution  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  in- 

ilous  dustry.  I  know  that  its  impact  is  al¬ 

ines.  ready  being  felt  at  every  level  and  that 
rong  it  has  gone  far  in  raising  the  standards 
ping  of  advertising  and  merchandising  of 
lund  carpet.  I  know  that  every  other  seg- 


pro- 

^ery- 

dan- 

our 

ime 
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ment  of  the  floor  covering  industry 
could  profit  to  the  same  degree  by 
similar  constructive  efforts. 


Square  Foot  Pricing  Evokes  Protests  -- 

(Directors  of  the  Home  Furnishings  Group  of  the  NRDGA  ore  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  the  proposal  of  the  Carpet  Institute  that  stores,  beginning  January 
1st  next,  quote  carpet  prices  on  the  basis  of  the  square  foot  as  opposed  to  the 
1  present  square  yard.  A  poll  of  the  directors  was  conducted  early  this  month. 

1  Objections  to  the  square  foot  pricing  method  run  from  expressions  of  fear 
i  that  this  may  lead  to  "borax"  selling,  to  problems  involving  the  change-over  from 
1  present  inventory  methods  of  pricing  to  the  new  and  then  having  to  go  back  to 
1  the  old  should  the  idea  fail. 

Repeatedly,  the  criticism  was  voiced  that  square  foot  pricing  would  result  in 
I  poor  customer  relations  because  of  the  seeming  greater  waste  in  converting 
^  the  customer's  square  foot  requirements  to  present  widths  produced  by  the 
manufacturers. 

®  A  very  small  minority  favored  the  new  form  of  pricing.  Others  said  it  was  not 
important  and  that  they  would  conform  if  quoting  the  square  foot  cost  proved 
acceptable  to  the  customer. 

Commenting  on  the  poll,  Sam  Hillman,  home  furnishings  merchandiser  at 
i  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  and  chairman  of  the  Home  Furnishings  Group, 

1 

1  "My  personal  belief  is  that  the  idea  is  sound.  The  customer  comes  into  the 
store  with  measurements  in  feet.  It's  unbelievable  but  true  that  most  of  them 

I  don't  remember  their  public  school  rule  of  converting  square  feet  into  square 
yards. 

I 

%  "Therefore  they're  never  sure  they  get  a  square  deal  in  the  figuring,  especially 
^  when  they  see  the  excess  yardage,  which  under  present  circumstances  is  un- 
^  avoidable. 

I  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  Carpet  Institute  would  have  been  better  advised  to 
first  talk  over  its  proposal  with  representative  retailers— and  with  our  Group. 
I  know  we'd  have  been  happy  to  advise  them.  We'd  have  polled  our  directors 
as  readily  as  we  now  have  had  to  do  because  of  the  Institute's  announcement. 

"I'm  afraid  their  intrinsically  good  idea  will  abort  because  it  wasn't  prepared 
^  for  in  advance.  Not  only  to  educate  the  buyers  and  through  them  the  customers, 
I  but  on  their  own  the  manufacturers  should  have  done  some  basic  changing,  of 
^  present  broadloom  widths  to  1014  and  ISVa  ft.  in  order  to  reduce  the  possibility 
i  of  complaints  because  of  excessive  waste  in  covering  a  floor.  I  think  these  widths 
I  will  reduce  waste  and  so  the  total  cost  of  buying  will  be  lower.  That  should 
I  be  our  only  objective  in  changing  the  method  of  quoting  price. 

("Changing  the  widths  is  probably  a  simple  matter  for  the  tufted  goods  manu¬ 
facturers,  although  for  the  woven  goods  producers  it's  a  problem." 


Hoor  coverings.  But  let’s  not  allow 
these  bright  prospects  to  lull  us  into  a 
sense  of  false  security.  Remember,  we 
are  all  going  to  have  to  continue  to 
fight  for  our  business.  It  simply 
won't  walk  in.  Retailers,  distributors 
and  manufacturers  must  work  togeth¬ 
er  to  solve  our  mutual  problems.  VVe 
must  remain  highly  flexible  so  that  we 
can  take  full  advantage  of  every  new 
and  efiflcient  method  that  will  lead  to 
higher  volumes  and  more  profit. 


We  must  remain  ever  aware  that  we 
cannot  be  complacent  for  a  single  in¬ 
stant  in  today’s  competitive  economy. 
We  must  accept  the  challenge  to  serve 
the  American  consumer  better  and  as 
economically  as  possible.  We  must  ac¬ 
cept  the  challenge  not  only  to  satisfy 
but  to  create  demand  and,  by  so  doing, 
to  create  production. 

Portions  of  an  address  before  the  Floor  Cov¬ 
erings  Distributors  Council,  Inc.,  November 
13,  in  New  York. 


liecember,  1956 
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The  New 
Newberry  Stores 


Ready-to-wear  section  in  the  Gulfgate  store 
shows  how  mass  display  of  merchandise  is 
achieved  while  complete  visibility  of  all  sell¬ 
ing  sections  is  maintained.  The  open  divider 
at  the  left  provides  a  blouse  display  on  hang 
rods  and  space  for  department  signing.  This 
is  a  portable  trolley  fixture  which  can  be 
moved  to  any  location. 


Five  display  levels  in  this  giftware  fixture, 
which  illustrates  the  Newberry  principle  of 
putting  merchandise  right  under  the  custom¬ 
er’s  hand  for  examination.  The  fixture  assem¬ 
bly  is  also  typical,  the  two-sided  central  unit 
being  combined  with  end  units  designed  to 
display  feature  items. 


JE.  NELSON,  president  of  J.  J.  Newberry  Company, { 
♦  describes  his  company’s  variety  department  stores  atj 
“stores  which  provide  maximum  inventories-in-depth  oi 
(piality  merchandise  at  popular  prices  for  families  living  ouj 
average  incomes.” 

Paced  by  its  customers’  prosperity  and  rising  living  stand 
ards,  the  Newberry  chain  has  gradually  expanded  its  mer¬ 
chandise  range  from  a  typical  array  of  variety  store  goods 
lo  wide  inventories  of  family  apparel,  housewares  and  home 
ftirnishings.  The  company’s  expansion  program  has  two 
phases:  many  existing  units  are  being  enlarged,  and  new 
stores  are  being  built  in  regional  shopping  centers.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  this  year  the  477th  and  478th  Newbern 
units  were  opened,  at  Gulfgate,  Houston  and  at  Mid-Island 
Shopping  Plaza,  Hicksville,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Within  the 
next  three  years,  the  chain  expects  to  increase  its  present 
volume  of  $200  million  to  $300  million. 

This  is  to  come  from  trading-up  as  well  as  from  expansion. 
Clompany  officials  say  that  they  are  merely  meeting  demand 
in  this  respect.  To  make  sure  that  they  do  meet  the  needs 
of  their  prospering  customers,  they  are  not  only  expanding 
their  merchandise  range,  but  training  the  sales  staffs  to  be 
merchandise  specialists.  Much  of  the  sales  education  work 
is  done  by  means  of  company-made  films  which  are  distrib¬ 
uted  to  all  stores. 

The  Newberry  ideal  is  still  a  store  in  which  the  customer 
feels  comfortably  at  home,  one  in  which  she  will  not  hesil 
to  shop  in  the  slacks-and-sweater  costume  she  wears  on 
trip  to  the  supermarket.  The  pictures  of  the  Gulfgate  ai 
Hicksville  stores  on  these  pages  show  how  meticulously  t' 
have  been  designed  to  impose  absolutely  no  barriers  betweeij 
customers  and  merchandise.  ' 
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■kinj;  from  the  gift-wrap  counter  atrosn 
stationery  department  of  the  Gulfgate 
;t,  the  customer  can  locate  every  merchan- 
dassification  at  a  glance.  Department 
:  ing  is  placed  high,  section  signs,  etjually 
ble,  just  above  counter  height. 


:»  display  in  the  linens  and  domestic  sec- 
of  the  Hitksville  store.  Fixtures  are  de- 
il  to  be  loaded  with  merchandise,  to 
imire  the  time  spent  on  stock-filling. 


Dwmber,  1956 


Even  shoe  fixtures  provide  ample  stock  space  immediate¬ 
ly  beneath  the  display,  both  out  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
wall  sections,  whith  are  used  for  higher  price  lines. 


Gusioin  fixtures  are  designed  by  the  Newberry  store  plan¬ 
ning  department.  This  long  view  of  the  Gulfgate  store 
shows  the  variety  of  fixturing— really  precision-planned 
for  each  tiass  of  merchantlise— and  the  section  signing, 
which  is  visible  from  every  part  of  the  floor. 
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Maintenance  by  the  maker  is  oi 
against  sales  losses  on  b( 


THE  HECHT  CO. 

NORTHWOOD- BALTIMORE,  MD. 


‘‘Our  thinking  about  escalator  and  elevator 
maintenance  begins  with  this  indisputable  fact, 
‘Merchandise  must  be  seen  before  it  can 
be  sold,’  "  says  WILLIAM  L.  ANTRIM,  Manager 
of  HECHT  NORTHWOOD,  Baltimore.  “This 
means  that  the  time  to  sell  shoppers  is  when  they 
are  in  our  store— by  making  it  effortless 
for  them  to  reach  all  sales  areas. 


5D  •  BALTIMORE,  MD.  “This  presents  a  double  problem  at 

NORTHWOOD.  First,  we  have  a  ground 
floor  parking  area.  We  have  to  provide  1st  floor  accessibility  to  our  2nd  floor 
sales  areas  and  to  our  rooftop  restaurant.  Second,  we  also  have  a  rooftop  parking 
area.  We  also  have  to  make  it  effortless  for  these  shoppers  to  reach  the 
2nd  and  1  st  floor  sales  areas. 


“We'd  experience  an  immediate  sales  drop  if  our  OTIS  Escalator  and  our  OTIS 
Passenger  Elevator  service  was  interrupted.  That’s  why  we  look  upon  the  best 
maintenance  obtainable— mointenance  by  the  maker— as  insurance  against 
sales  losses  on  both  upper  and  lower  floors.“ 


WILLIAM  L.  ANTRIM 

Store  Manager 
HECHT  NORTHWOOD 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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"ENGINEERED  SERVICE 
BY  THE  MAKER" 


Only  Otis  Maintenance  offers 
these  advantages  to  owners  of 


"Engineered  Service"  by  the  maker  maintains  the  orig-l  jJ 
l_LJ  inal  efficiency  of  the  installation  and  assures  peakpe(  | 
formance  at  all  times. 


Services  of  factory-and-field  trained  men  with  a  knoii^ 
uU  edge  of  elevatoring  that  can't  be  matched. 


Otis  Escalators  and  Elevators 


Availability  of  original  or  improved  replacement  pc^  j  ^ 


for  every  installation,  regardless  of  its  age. 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY  •  260  ELEVENTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  1.  N.  Y. 
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r^i  Elimination  of  oil  guesswork  in  testing  and  repoiring  by 
L-J  using  specially  designed  tools  and  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  to  minimize  shutdowns. 

r^i  Systematic  upkeep  and  replacement  of  parts  extends 
uLI  the  life  of  an  installation  indefinitely. 

r^i  The  value  of  a  maker's  pride.  A  perfectly  perforinir>g 
lU  Otis  installation  is  Otis'  best  salesman.  That's  why  we're 
never  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  peak  perform¬ 
ance  at  all  times. 


Ml  Guarantee  of  the  maker's  high  standards  of  safety 
L-J  through  the  constant  checking  and  replacing  of  parts 
in  advance  of  their  breakdown  point. 


Freedom  from  unexpected,  expensive  repair  bills. 
There's  just  one  fixed  monthly  charge.  It  can  be  budg¬ 
eted.  It's  adjusted  annually,  up  or  down,  on  labor  and 
material  costs  only.  Never  because  of  the  age  or  con¬ 
dition  of  the  equipment. 


Offices  in  z97  cities  across  the  united  states  and  Canada 
December,  1956 
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By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRDGA 


On  the  International  Scene.  This  material  is  being  written 
at  a  time  when  the  international  picture  appears  to  have 
reathecl  a  stage  ol  “watching  and  waiting.”  We  hope  that 
by  the  time  this  reaches  print  the  situation  will  not  have 
(hangetl  for  the  worse.  But,  whatever  does  happen,  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  international  program  will  come  up  for 
serious  discussion  and  revision  in  1957.  Obviously,  as  the  ness  spc 
major  power  in  the  world,  the  United  States  can  not  step  small  bi 
out  of  the  picture  and  leave  any  international  discussion  cor[Jorai 
to  fate.  We  will  have  to  play  a  major  part  in  any  discussion,  adoptioi 
In  this  connection  our  economic  and  military  aid  programs  permit  : 
will  have  to  be  restudied.  NATO,  U.  N.,  and  all  other  sion  am 
phases  of  our  present  program  have  frienils  and  opponents  t  ut  in  i 
in  the  Congress.  All  w'ill  be  heard.  It  seems  obvious  now 
that  increased  military  and  aid  expenditures  are  on  the  way.  Emergei 
Maintenance  of  our  fleet,  more  ships  being  put  on  active  plans  fc 
duty,  as  well  as  increased  pressure  for  aid  in  such  areas  as  ing  war 
Hungary,  will  send  spending  upward.  Although  the  so-  authorii 
called  “isolationist”  group  in  Congress  is  much  weaker  to-  issued  s 
day  than  it  was  a  decade  ago,  there  are  still  some  who  gram  w 
strongly  oppose  the  expenditures  of  huge  funds  abroad  for  of  creat 
any  reason  other  than  for  purely  humanitarian  purposes.  Authori 


Small  Business.  Once  small  business  is  clearly  defined,  it 
will  have  a  chance  for  tax  relief  this  year.  The  stumbling 
block  appears  to  be  where  and  how.  Reversing  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  tax  and  surtax  rates  on  corporations  earning  up  to 
$25,000  is  one  idea  under  consideration.  Some  small  busi- 
the  Congress  would  grant  tax  lelief  to 


In  the  Labor  Field.  Revision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  and  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Acts  as  w'ell  as  a  tliorough  exploration  of 
welfare  funds  rank  high  on  the  schedule.  The  lines  are 
already  being  drawn.  Conservative  Northern  Republicans, 
who  for  several  years  have  worked  closely  with  Southern 


The  Emphasis  is  on  Profit 


NRDGA's  Merchandising  Division 


By  WilUam  Burston,  Manager, 

Merchandising  Division,  NRDGA 

William  Burston  has  been  manager  of  the  Merchandising 
Division  for  five  years.  His  previous  retailing  experience  in¬ 
cluded  many  different  jobs  with  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  such 
as  secretary  to  the  president,  copywriter  in  the  advertising 
department,  buyer  of  the  drug  department,  and  head  of  the 
fancy  food  department;  merchandise  manager  at  the  New 
York  office  of  Allied  Stores,  and  the  same  position  at  Namm- 
Loeser  in  Brooklyn.  In  addition,  he  has  first  hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  supermarket  operations,  having  spent  two  years  with 
Food  Fair  in  Philadelphia,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  the  first  in 
the  East  to  install  drug  and  cosmetic  departments  in  a  super¬ 
market.  His  very  first  job,  however,  was  as  a  reporter. 


(Third  in  a  series  of  articles  describ¬ 
ing  the  services  which  the  groups 
and  divisions  of  the  NRDG.\  pro¬ 
vide  for  retailers.) 

The  Merchandising  Division  is  a 
living  Univac. 

It  has  the  stored  up  experience  of 
decades  of  living  with  merchandising 
problems,  of  anticipating  them  and 
organizing  their  solutions. 

Give  it  a  routine  question  and  two, 
three  lights  flash  on  immediately.  Give 
it  a  non-routine  question  and  five,  six 
lights  flash  on.  That’s  the  present 
staffs  experience  answering. 

Give  it  a  tough  one  and  3040  lights 
go  on.  Every  director  of  every  group 
or  sub-division  is  a  light  and  we  have 
338  directors  in  all  to  go  to.  And  let 
the  question  be  a  really  tough  one  and 
2,000  lights  flash  on— the  lights  of  all 
our  members,  ready  to  help. 

Questions  in  merchandising  go  to 
the  very  roots  of  our  business.  Mer¬ 
chandising  accounts  for  the  store’s 


profit.  Therefore  every  merchandising 
question  bears  directly  or  indirectly  on 
the  subject  of  profit— how  to  increase 
it,  maintain  it,  recover  it. 

The  Merchandising  Division  has 
three  ways  of  tackling  the  subject  of 
profit-improvement.  It  has  “projects” 
—programs  set  for  it  in  advance  by 
either  the  directors  of  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  or  the  directors  of  the 
separate  merchandising  groups  or  com¬ 
mittees.  An  example  of  such  a  project 
would  be  a  study  of  men’s  clothing 
alterations  and  what  can  be  done  to 
reduce  their  expense. 

The  second  is  the  steady  stream  of 
mail  that  comes  in.  What’s  the  classi¬ 
fication  percentage  breakdown  in  the 
furniture  department?  Why  in  ready- 
to-wear  do  we  cut  off  our  seasons  so 
early?  What’s  the  latest  use  of  the 
trade-in  idea? 

And  the  third  comes  from  members 
who  while  in  New  York  on  business 
stop  in  because  they  have  questions 
they  want  answered:  “How’s  in-the- 


home  selling  really  doing?”  “How  can 
we  get  the  manufacturers  to  give  us 
as  good  prices  as  they  give  builders?” 
“Two-thread  hosiery  looks  like  a  win¬ 
ner,  how’s  the  rest  of  the  country 
doing?” 

Just  as  the  stores  organize  their  mer¬ 
chandising  divisions  so  has  the  Associ¬ 
ation  organized  its  groups  and  com¬ 
mittees.  We  have  four  major  groups: 
Ready-to-Wear,  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear, 
Accessories  and  Smallwares,  and  Home 
Furnishings.  In  addition,  we  have  two 
specialized  organizations:  the  Retail 
Fur  Council  and  the  Piece  Goods  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee. 

The  groups  are  governed  by  direct¬ 
ors— sometimes  as  many  as  40  for  each, 
covering  large  and  small  stores,  chain 
and  department  and  specialty  stores, 
and  representing  every  region  in  the 
country. 

Over  them  all,  in  much  the  same  re¬ 
lationship  as  the  general  merchandise 
manager  over  his  divisional  men,  are 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Its  a  gift . . .  L-Z  s  way  ol  coming  out  with  the  stun  sales  are 
made  of.  NEW!  Training  Soakers,  Rhumba  Waterproof  panties, 
packaged  layette  combos,  3-piece  play  pajamas, 

‘walking  shorts’  pjs,  shirred  leg  panties.  NEW!  Tiny  Treasure 

Gift  Sets,  popular-priced,  in  colorful  gift  boxes.  NEW!  Prints  for  infants, 

boys,  girls.  New  construction  details,  new  promotions,  new,  new,  new. 

Plus  . . .  E-Z  “3-P”  powerhouse:  Packaged  for  self-selection  impulse  sales! 
Priced  low  yet  healthy  mark-ups!  .  .  .  Presented  in  compact,  neat  floor  units 
for  fast  sales.  The  icing  on  the  cake  —  E-Z’s  consistent  advertising 
in  leading  women’s  magazines. 


losiery  for  infants  and  children 

call  your  E-Z  distributor  today 


MILLS  •  Empire  State  Building  •  New  York  1.  N.Y, 


NRDGA's  Merchandising  Division  (Continued  from  page  25) 


Officers  of  the 
Merchandising 
Division 

Chairman: 

EGIL  E.  KROGH,  President  Sibley,  Lind¬ 
say  &  Curr,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Vice  Chairman: 

DAVID  BLUTHENTHAL,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  The  Gus  Blass  Co.,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 


Ready-To'Wear 

Acting  Chairman: 

RICHARD  J.  WOOD,  Merchandise  Man¬ 
ager,  W.  T.  Grant,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Men's  and  Boys* 

Chairman: 

SIDNEY  S.  ROSENZWEIG,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mutual  Buying  .Syndicate,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Vice  Chairman: 

H.XROLD  GERBER,  Merchandise  Man¬ 
ager,  B.  Gertz,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Accessories  and  Smallwares 

Chairman: 

HARRY  WEISMAN,  Merchandise  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vice  Chairman: 

LESTER  K.  MARCUS,  Merchandise  Man¬ 
ager,  J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons,  Omaha, 
Neb. 


Home  Furnishings 

Chairman: 

SAMUEL  HILLM.XN,  Merchandise  Man¬ 
ager,  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Vice  Chairmen: 

JOHN  J,  MAHONEY,  Vice  President, 
1  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LEN  W.  STRATTON,  Vice  President, 
I  Wieboldt  Stores,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Retail  Fur  Council 

[  Chairman: 

I  .XLFRED  B.  COHEN,  Fur  Buyer,  Kirby 

I  Block  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vice  Chairman: 

MEYER  COGAN,  Fur  Buyer,  .Abraham  & 
Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Piece  Goods 

Chairman: 

SA.M  C.ARDONE,  Piece  Goods  Buyer, 
Forbes  &  Wallace,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Vice  Chairman: 

DONALD  SHAW.  Piece  Goods  Buyer, 
Cavendish  Trading  Corp.,  New  York. 


the  Association’s  Merchandising  Divis¬ 
ion  directors,  representing  every  vari¬ 
ety  of  specialization  and  every  section 
of  the  country. 

Our  Project  System.  Directives  for  pro¬ 
jects  come  from  the  general  division: 
directives  like  the  establishment  of 
basic  stock  lists,  of  departmental  oper¬ 
ating  manuals,  of  departmental  classi¬ 
fication  percentage  analyses. 

Directives  also  come  from  the  spe¬ 
cialist  groupjs.  They  may  tell  us  to 
see  what  we  can  do  to  get  women’s 
fashion  merchandise  available  earlier 
so  that  the  West  Coast  and  the  South 
can  start  early  selling. 

We  are  instructed  to  seek  higher 
inspection  standards  for  furniture:  to 
work  for  the  wider  acceptance  of  the 
“proportioned  petite’’  in  women’s  furs; 
to  investigate  exceptional  shortages  in 
piece  goods,  or  to  study  the  reduction 
of  the  percentage  “take”  women’s  ap¬ 
parel  has  in  the  consumer’s  dollar  and 
determine  what  to  do  to  reverse  the 
trend. 

Such  directives  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment,  for  the  first  time,  of  classifica¬ 
tion  analyses  of  men’s  furnishings  and 
of  men’s  sportswear  and  now  of  wom¬ 
en’s  sportswear— and  a  hundred  other 
steps  to  profit-improvement  in  store 
merchandising. 

Periodically,  at  least  three  times  a 
year,  the  directors  of  the  various  groups 
and  specialist  committees  meet  to 
check  on  the  progress  of  the  projects 
each  has  adopted  and  to  discuss  what 
new  developments  have  arisen  that 
require  new  group  handling. 

So  that  by  the  end  of  the  year,  a 
substantial  body  of  work  has  been 
done  and  is  in  process  upon  which  the 
chairmen  report  to  the  general  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  directors  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  January. 

This  is  the  first  way,  as  I  indicated 
above,  in  which  the  division  and  its 
subdivisions  are  organized  and  direct¬ 
ed  toward  devising  ways  of  serving 
NRDGA  members. 

Our  Inquiry  Service.  The  second  way  of 
helping  stores  comes  as  queries  in  the 
mail— a  constant  stream  of  them.  The 
more  the  better  because  it’s  the  sign 
of  the  stores’  need  of  us. 


I  said  earlier  that  we  have  decade 
of  accumulated  experience.  rhat’»otu 
files.  But  also  fortifying  and  supply 
menting  them  is  the  at  ( umulatrt 
knowledge  of  the  Merchandising  n;. 
vision’s  staff. 

However,  we  can’t  pretend  to  kno* 
all  the  answers.  Certain  questions  com^ 
in  that  we  hadn’t  anticipated.  Certain! 
questions  are  currently  based— there  iiF 
no  past  experience  to  go  by.  Yet  thf| 
questions  must  be  answered. 

It  is  for  such  questions  that  the 
ing  Uni  vac  bursts  into  its  2,000  light 
if  necessary.  Each  is  a  member’s  ligh' 
remember.  All  recorded  experience;! 
in  our  members.  Some  among  theif, 
undoubtedly  have  been  troubled  h 
the  particular  question  and  arrived 
its  solution.  We  ask  for  help.  We : 
never  turned  down.  And  the  question.! 
if  answerable,  is  answered. 

For  example:  a  member  was  dissatii 
fied  with  the  blouse  business  he  wai 
doing.  The  member  was  a  fine  special 
ty  store.  It  wanted  to  know  the  experi 
ence  of  other  specialty  stores  in  it* 
class.  How  did  their  classifications,  bl 
percentage  analysis,  show  up  in  the] 
total  picture  of  the  department? 

We  wrote  to  six  stores  of  the  same 
quality.  Within  a  week  we  had 
replies,  each  giving  its  classificatiotl 
analysis.  Our  inquiring  member  go([ 
his  answer. 

But  so  did  the  others!  We  publishw 
a  spread  sheet  of  all  the  replies  (nania 
omitted,  of  course)  so  that  each  couls 
study  what  might  be  its  own  deficien 
cies  and  having  spotted  them  go  afui 
their  correction. 

Nothing  is  more  heart-warming  than 
the  way  our  members  spring  to  help 
when  we  ask  questions  our  own  infoi 
mation  can’t  supply. 


Personal  Conferences.  Of  all  the  metb 

ods  we  have  of  profit-improvement,  wt 
most  enjoy  the  third:  the  personal 
meetings  in  our  office  with  top  maiv 
agement  paeople  and  the  “tossin! 
around”  of  ideas  relating  to  a  givep] 
problem. 

Many  of  our  visitors  don’t  realizf 
how  much  they  give  when  they  come 
in.  We  get  thanks  at  the  end  of  thcj 
talk.  But  it  is  we  who  really  owe 


We’ve  learned,  and  what’s  especial!' 
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\aluable  that  the  learning  is  now 
available  to  the  next  member  and  the 
next  and  ilie  next  who  might  have  the 
ynie  proldem  and  not  knowing  how 
JO  solve  it,  lomes  into  the  oHice  to  “just 
talk  thing-*  over." 

I’ve  gone  ’way  overhotird  in  the  u.se 
of  the  spate  allotted  to  me,  talking 
about  the  Merchandising  Division.  I 
don’t  regret  it  l)etau.se  it’s  the  biggest 
responsibility  we  have.  But  for  the 
record  we  shoidd  ;dso  cite  three  other 
responsilri lilies  we  have:  The  Vendor 
Relations  (lommittee,  the  Association 
of  Buying  Offices,  which  is  affiliated 
with  us,  and  our  liaison  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  technical  Committee  and 
through  it  with  the  American  .Stand¬ 
ards  Association,  with  whom  our  or¬ 
ganization  works  so  closely.  Perhaps 
another  time  I  can  write  about  these. 

More  Buyers  Need  to  Know.  I  have 
a  criticism  to  make.  The  other  day  a 
buyer  of  many  years’  experience  in  one 
of  our  big  stores  asked,  “What  does 
the  Merchandising  Division  do?”  She 
honestly  had  no  idea.  All  the  projects 
we’ve  been  at  work  on  all  these  years 
had  never  seemed  to  get  down  to  her. 
Yes,  she  occasionally  completed  a  cptes- 
tionnaire  from  the  Association  in  her 
;  field,  but  was  that  all  we  did? 

I  spent  a  long  time  telling  her— 
;  pretty  much  what  I’ve  written  here, 
and  ended  not  too  well  satisfied  that  I 
had  really  told  her.  I  knew  I  failed  in 
making  her  feel  that  we  coidd  be  really 
helpful  to  her  and  to  all  buyers. 

We  have  perhaps  been  concentrat- 
j  ing  much  too  exclusively  on  top  man¬ 
agement  and  on  the  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  level,  and  expecting 
that  what  we  did  would  automatically 
|)ercolate  down. 

■Ypparently  it  doesn’t  percolate 
down.  It  should.  Because,  for  me,  the 
buyer  is  the  keystone  to  our  structure. 
We  can  rightfully  claim  to  be  valu¬ 
able  to  our  members  in  a  hundred 
merchandising  fields.  Yet  not  every¬ 
body  in  the  store  knows  it.  Not  all 
the  buyers,  and  the  buyers  need  to 
know  it.  We  need  to  have  the  buyers 
write  us  and  come  in  to  see  us  and  to 
put  their  cjuestions  to  us. 

When  we’ve  got  them  to  say,  “No¬ 
body  seems  to  know.  Let’s  ask  the 
MRDGA,”  we’ll  be  fulfilling  our  serv¬ 
ice  functions  in  merchandising  to  all 
our  members  100  per  cent. 


Gordon  Creighton 


ON  THE  LINE 


In  Chester,  Pa.,  a  dog  was  recently  caught  sys 
tematically  stealing  cigarettes  from  a  supermarket. 
.And,  in  both  England  and  the  U.  S.,  members  of 
Iron  Cairtain  Country  consular  services  sought 
diplomatic  immunity  for  nationals  of  theirs  caught 
shoplifting  in  the  free  world,  evidently  misinter¬ 
preting  the  adjective.  .  .  .  That  this  particular 
crime  can  simultaneously  corrupt  the  morals  of 
man’s  best  friend  and  invade  the  region  of  inter¬ 
national  relation-,  is  no  surprise  to  merchants  who  have  encountered  it  at 
every  level  in  their  own  establi-shments.  But  the  momentary  interest  of  the 
general  reader  which  made  these  incidents  newsworthy  is  nothing  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  deep  concern  of  retail  officials  who  have  to  contend  with 
similar  occurrences  constaqtly.  .  .  .  The  few  cases  of  pilfering  that 
come  to  public  attention,  or  even  the  many  uncovered  by  protective  staffs 
and  handled  cjuietly,  are  merely  symptomatic  of  a  much  broader  evil, 
that  of  the  “little  foxes”  who  are  forever  nibbling  at  tempting  merchan¬ 
dise  stocks.  Undetected  at  the  time,  their  depredations,  never  recognized 
individually,  ultimately  become  a  prominent  factor  in  stock  shortage 
figures  at  inventory  time— now  scarcely  a  month  away.  For  a  week  or  more, 
ex’erybody  loill  be  busy  taking  stock.  In  many  departments  results  luill 
lead  to  heart-searching  questions  as  to  how,  throughout  the  season,  they 
might  have  taken  better  care. 

I'ue  been  reading  •  «  «  in  the  Store  Management  Group’s 

Nb:ws  Bulletin  for  the  third  quarter,  1956,  that  the  principle  of  photo¬ 
graphic  exposure  which  made  fun  on  Allan  Flint’s  Candid  Camera  TV 
program  has  been  turned  against  the  underworld’s  raids  on  retailers. 
Storekeepers,  bedevilled  by  the  twin  problems  of  shoplifting  and  short¬ 
ages,  should  take  heart  when  they  review  the  article,  “Television  Helps 
to  Prevent  Shoplifting,”  by  John  M.  Masterson,  protection  manager  at 
Bamberger’s.  The  technique  is  fully  treated  and  illustrated.  The  cost, 
ranging  from  .’$3,000  to  .'$4,000,  should  not  be  considered  prohibitive  by 
a  trade  most  of  whose  members  can  recall,  as  I  do,  both  inside  and  outside 
rackets  which  reached  that  financial  level  before  discovery.  ...  A  startling 
study  of  shoplifting  methods.  Watch  Out  for  That  Thief!  is  also  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Store  Management  Group.  Underworld  procedures  in  your 
stores  are  revealingly  described  and  profusely  illustrated  with  candid  cam¬ 
era  shots.  .  .  .  Association  publications,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  on  the  subject  of  stock  shortages  are  full  of  helpful  ideas. 
.  .  .  Outstanding  among  these  are  the  C.  C.’s  Stock  Shortage  Control 
Manual  and  Inventory  Taking  Manual,  which  are  the  definitive  works 
on  both  problem  and  process,  and  rate  comprehensive  review  at  this  time. 
. . .  Looking  back  over  30  years  or  so  of  the  Harvard  and  M.  O.  R.  Reports, 
it  is  evident  that  stock  shortages  represent  a  pretty  constant  loss  factor 
in  the  neighborhood  of  one  per  cent  of  net  sales.  And  for  1955,  Harvard 
gives  the  aggregate  volume  of  342  companies  operating  535  stores  as 
$4,695,709,000,  or  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  U.  S.  total,  which  there¬ 
fore  must  l>e  of  the  order  of  $11  billion.  Applying  one  per  cent  to  these 
figures,  it  appears  that  the  shortage  loss  of  the  reporting  stores  was  almost 
$47  million  and  of  all  stores,  over  $117  million.  All  the  vast  volume  of 
retaildom  doesn’t  exactly  make  that  seem  alfalfa.  The  possible  rewards 
of  shrinking  it  make  the  attempt  seem  worth  any  merchant’s  while. 
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RAMAC 


all-purpose,  electronic  accounting 
system— in  one  unit 


. . .  provides  "single  step"  data  process-  operating  statistics.  For  “single  step” 
ing  for  the  control  of  merchandise  and  data  processing  is  RAMAC’s  exclusive 
the  accounting  of  management  facts.  ability  to  process  each  transaction  as  it 

Now,  for  the  first  time— a  complete,  occurs  and,  at  the  same  time,  update 
all-purpose  electronic  accounting  sys-  all  affected  accounts, 
tern  — in  one  unit!  That’s  305  RAMAC,  RAMAC  gives  the  retailer  new  abil- 
made  possible  by  IBM’s  new  5-million  ity  to  completely  process  unit  control 

character  random  access  memory  for  sales  transactions  while  simultaneously 

filing  and  instantly  finding  retailing  updating  the  style  record,  distributing 

facts  regarding  inventory,  customer,  the  sale,  updating  inventory  by  classi- 

and  vendors!  fication,  size,  color,  etc. 

For  retailing,  RAMAC’s  “single  step”  Executive  inquiry  into  this  5-million- 

data  handling  assures  that  the  most  re-  digit  file  can  be  made  at  any  time!  In- 

cent  transaction  will  be  reflected  in  stantly— and  without  searching  or  sort- 

DATA  PROCESSING  •  ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS  •  TIME  EQUIPMENT  •  MILITARY  PRODUCTS 


ing— the  answer  is  automatically  typed 
at  the  305  RAMAC’s  console. 

Retail  applications  of  the  305 
RAMAC  cover  the  full  range  of  ac¬ 
counting  and  merchandise  control 
functions.  For  cost-cutting  RAMAC 
facts,  call  your  local  IBM  representa¬ 
tive  or  write  to: 

RETAIL  DEPARTMENT  A56 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


DATA 

PROCESSING 


Disk  unit  of  new  IBM 
305  RAMAC  makes 
5,000,000  chorocters 
of  business  facts  and 
figures  instantly  ovoil- 
able  to  medium-sited  i 
business  operotions 


STORES 
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rfw  move  fo  establish  the  practice  of  charging  far  men's 
wear  alterations  is  now  two  years  old,  and  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  has  just  completed  a  survey  to 
determine  how  much  progress  has  been  made.  This  is 
fhe  story:  most  stores  believe  the  charges  should  be 
made,  but  comparatively  few  are  doing  it.  Those  who 
have  initiated  the  charging  practice  and  stuck  to  it  have 
reduced  their  workroom  costs  substantially. 

Charging  for  Men's 
Wear  Alterations 

A  Report  on  Store  Experience 

By  Denis  M.  Ranchman 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group,  Merchandising  Division,  NRDGA 


There  is  a  high  level  of  agreement 
among  retailers  of  men’s  wear,  in¬ 
cluding  department  stores  and  special¬ 
ty  shops,  that  charging  for  alterations 
is  necessary,  according  to  the  latest 
survey  of  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
Group  of  the  Merchandising  Division 
of  NRDGA. 

Of  .SOI  stores  which  replied  to  a 
questionnaire  on  this  subject,  two 
thirds  said  they  would  institute  charges 
for  alterations  other  than  cuffs,  sleeves 
and  waists,  if  competition  jjermiited. 

Although  only  43  stores,  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  reported  that 
they  are  making  such  charges,  there 
is  evidence  that  the  movement  has 
strength  where  large  stores  have  taken 
the  initiative. 

New  York  City  is  a  case  in  point 
where  Brooks  Brothers,  two  years  ago, 
instituted  alteration  charges  and  were 
then  followed  by  Lord  &  Taylor,  Gim- 
bel  Brothers,  Macy’s,  Rogers  Peet  and 


other  stores.  In  Chicago,  the  first  step 
was  taken  by  Marshall  Field  in  1954 
and  several  stores  followed. 

A  Regional  Matter.  The  importance 
of  local  consensus  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  33  of  the  43  stores  that  are 
charging  stated  that  other  stores  in 
their  cities  are  also  doing  it.  Similarly, 
of  the  259  stores  that  do  not  charge, 
240  reported  that  no  department  stores 
in  their  cities  do. 

Store  comments  included  these: 
“Custom  in  our  area  is  so  strong  1 
tlon’t  believe  we  could  successfully 
charge.  If  possible  I  certainly  would” 
.  .  .  “Just  discontinued  charging— no 
competition  cooperation.”  .  .  .  “We 
charge  on  sale  goods.  I  feel  men’s 
stores  are  passing  up  a  good  part  of 
their  profit  in  not  charging.  If  only 
they  would  see  the  light!” 

Sidney  S.  Rosenzweig,  vice  president 
of  the  .Mutual  Buying  Syndicate  and 


chaiiman  of  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
Group,  released  the  findings  with  this 
statement: 

“Obviously,  charging  for  unusual 
men’s  clothing  alterations  is  a  matter 
for  Icxal  decision.  The  department 
stores  have  pioneered  in  this  field. 
While  in  some  instances  they’ve  had 
to  reduce  the  number  of  charges  be¬ 
cause  local  com|x;tition  would  not  go 
along,  it  is  to  their  credit  that  in  most 
cases  they  continue  to  stand  by  their 
convictions  and  continue  to  charge 
when  their  specialty  store  competitors 
do  not.” 

Much  to  Be  Gained.  The  survey  also 
found  that  stores  gain  real  advantage 
from  this  income.  Among  the  43  stores 
reporting  alteration  fees,  the  charges 
amount  to  an  average  of  0.7  per  cent 
of  department  sales. 

Since  the  typical  workroom  cost  for 
1955  was  5.5  per  cent  of  sales,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  M.O.R.,  this  additional  in¬ 
come  represents  a  reduction  of  12  per 
cent  in  the  cost  of  men’s  clothing  alter¬ 
ations  in  these  stores. 

Previous  research  of  the  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear  Group  showed  that  alter¬ 
ation  charges  not  only  help  meet  the 
rising  busheling  costs,  but  also  have 
worked  toward  greater  customer  satis¬ 
faction.  One  means  that  men’s  wear 
departments  use  to  reduce  the  number 
of  alterations  is  to  maintain  greater 
stock  depth  so  that  customers  get  bet¬ 
ter  initial  fit.  The  Group  has  also 
found  that  there  is  then  little  or  no 
customer  resistance  to  extra  charges 
for  necessary  alterations,  especially 
when  it  is  general  procedure  in  a  city. 

Many  stores  suspend  their  free  alter¬ 
ation  policies  on  sale  merchandise. 
Mr.  Rosenzweig  believes  this  coidd  be 
a  good  beginning  for  a  regidar  charge 
policy. 

“The  approaching  special  sales  per¬ 
iod— January  and  February,”  he  said, 
“provides  the  stores  who  want  to  insti¬ 
tute  sales  charges  an  opjxirtunity  to  do 
so  and  if  competition  permits  to  keep 
the  charge  schedule  permanently.” 

Figures  Available.  The  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear  Group  has  also  done  ex¬ 
tensive  research  into  actual  charges  in 
effect  and  has  compiled  a  file  of  charge 
schedules  for  stores  throughout  the 
country,  including  lists  of  which  alter¬ 
ations  are  free  and  which  ones  are 
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SALARY 
and  BONUS 
PAYMENT 
PLANS 

for  Buyers  and 
Divisional  Merchandise 
Managers 

A  survey  of  salary  and  bonus 
payment  plans  used  by  depart* 
ment  and  specialty  stores  in 
compensating  buyers  and  divi¬ 
sional  merchandise  managers. 
Covers  formal  and  informal 
agreements,  bonus  require¬ 
ments  and  assistant  buyers' 
bonus  arrangements.  Offers 
examples  of  various  types  of 
arrangements. 

Price: 

NRDGA  members  -  $2.00 
Non-members  -  $10.00 

Merchandising  Division,  NRDGA 
100  W.  31  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following: 
copies  of  SALARY  &  BONUS 
PAYMENT  PLANS 

(PlaciM  Print) 

NAME  . 

COMPANY  . 

ADDRESS . 

CITY . STATE . 

Mcik*  diadu  payable  to  NATIONAL  RETAIL 
DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION  (oM  3%  SaU* 
Tax  on  Naw  York  City  ordors) 


paid  and  what  are  the  prevailing  rates 
in  individual  cities.  These  will  be 
loaned  out,  on  request,  to  those  who 
are  interested. 

The  Group’s  activity  in  the  field 
also  has  included  research  into  the 
average  time  for  busheling  operations. 
I'he  table  of  standard  time  for  various 
alterations  which  is  presented  here 


can  help  stores  measure  their  ottn 
workroom  lalxtr  costs. 

Economic  Necessity.  In  conclusion. 
Mr.  Rosenzweig  stated:  “Costs  of  btnh- 
eling  continue  to  rise,  not  fall.  Soone 
or  later  those  who  think  they  can’t  or 
shoiddn’t  charge  will  fall  in  line.  Eco¬ 
nomics  will  compel  them.’’ 


Time  Standards  for  Alterations 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared  by  Irvin  Bender,  partner  and 
designer  in  the  firm  of  S.  Ginsberg  Sons,  at  the  request  of  the  Men’s 
and  Boys’  Wear  Group.  In  submitting  the  table,  Mr.  Bender  wrote: 

“There  are  some  forty-five  various  alterations  some  retail  stores  jjer- 
form  of  which,  in  my  htimble  opinion,  three-fourths  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  I  am,  therefore,  compiling  a  list  of  only  those  alterations  I  feel 
are  most  essential.’’ 

He  pointed  out  that  fashion  affects  the  number  of  alterations  because 
the  btiyer  stocks  style  merchandise  which  often  must  be  adjusted  for  the 
individual  customer,  and  called  for  a  program  of  education  to  decrease 
the  number  of  these  alterations.  For  example,  garments  today  have  less 
fullness,  and,  Mr.  Bender  declared,  telling  the  customer  Itefore  he  tries 
on  a  garment  that  the  trend  is  away  from  the  exaggerated  line  will 
avoid  the  customer’s  fear  of  skimpiness.  “This  educational  program 
must  originate  with  the  buyer  who,  having  had  the  qualities  and  features 
of  the  new  style  he  purchases  explained,  should  in  turn  pass  on  this 
information  to  his  salesmen,’’  Mr.  Bender  said. 


1.  Shorten  Sleeves  30  Minutes 

(Hand-felled) 
Lengthen  Sleeves  20  Minutes 
(Machine-felled) 

2.  Take  in  Hips  15  Minutes 


2.  Take  in  Hips 
Let  out  Hips 

3.  Fake  in  Waist 
Let  out  Waist 

4.  Raise  Collar 
Lower  Collar 

5.  Shorten  Collar 
fi.  Pad  Shoulders 

7.  Take  in  Blades 
Let  out  Blades 

8.  Shorten  Back 

9.  Shift  Shoulder 

10.  Tape  Collar 

11.  Take  in  Neck 
Lower  Collar 

12.  Neck  Pad 


1.  Take  in  Sides 
Let  out  sides 

2.  Shorten  Back 

3.  Shorten  Vest 


15  .Minutes 

25  Minutes 

45  Minutes 
20  Minutes 
30  .Minutes 

30  Minutes 
40  Minutes 
20  Minutes 
30  Minutes 


1.  Waist  Smaller 
Take  in  Seat 

2.  Waist  Larger 
Let  out  Seat 

3.  Take  in  Hips 
Open  side  pockets 

4.  'Fake  in  Legs 
Let  out  Legs 

5.  Lengthen  Inseam 


15  Minutes  1 


15  Minutes 


35  Minutes  i 


20  Minutes 


Lengthen  Inseam  30  Minutes 
(Hand-felled) 
Shorten  Inseam  15  Minutes 
(Machine-felled) 


Plain  Bottom 


7.  Change  Dress 

8.  Cut  Over  Pants 

9.  Lower  Rise 


20  Minutes  10.  Tape  Seams 


20  Minutes 
(Hand-felled) 

30  Minutes 
90  Minutes 
90  Minutes 
10  Minutes 


10  Minutes  4.  Lengthen  Back  (New)  30  Minutes 
5.  Raise  Back  25  Minutes 

25  Minutes  Lower  Back 


30  Minutes  6.  Reset  Buttons 


10  Minutes 


BY  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  MONARCH 


MONARCH  “40”  price-marks  and 
attaches  Pin-On  Tickets  to  Soft 
Merchandise  in  One  Operation! 

Adds  to  profits  .  .  .  stops  “leaks.” 

Clean-cut  indelible  price-marking  in¬ 
sures  selling  merchandise  at  your  right 
price.  No  more  smudged  prices.  Bent 
pin-on  method  eliminates  switching  of 
tickets  from  low-priced  merchandise  to 
items  of  higher  price. 

Sells  more  merchandise.  Gives  you 
“extra  salesmen”  to  answer  customers’ 
questions,  inspire  confidence,  and  en¬ 
courage  impulse  buying. 

Speeds  merchandise  to  selling 
floors.  Price-marks  and  attaches  ticket 
in  one  swift  operation.  Pays  for  itself 
in  time  saved.  Easy  to  operate  and 
engineered  to  give  years  of  service. 
Supplies  accurate  sales  and  stock 
information. 

For  further  information  about  the 
Monarch  “40,”  and  other  Pin-On  ma¬ 
chines,  and  samples  of  Pin-On  tickets, 
drop  us  a  line  today. 


MOML  '*40”  pr(c«-markt  and  attochas  7,  3  or 
4<lino  ticket*.  Other  models  available  .  .  .  in« 
eluding  models  that  print  7  and  3>part  stock 
control  ticket*  from  one  setting  of  type. 


The  MONARCH  Marking  System  Company 

216  South  Torrence  Street,  Dayton  3,  Ohio 
Toronto,  Canada  •  Mexico  D.  F.  Mexico  •  Lot  Angelos,  Calif. 
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Legal  Briefs 

By  Janies  J,  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrdga 


GOVERNMENT  ACCUSES  LOCAL  RE 

In  perhaps  the  first  action  ol  its  kind,  the  government  has 
filed  a  civil  anti-trust  suit  against  seven  appliance  dealer- 
inenibers  of  a  Memphis  Tennessee  trade  association  alleging 
tliat  the  defendants  engaged  “in  a  conspiracy  to  restrain 
interstate  commerce  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act.” 

Sjtecifically,  the  complaint  alleges  that  the  defendant 
stores  have  conspired  (1)  to  maintain  manufacturers’  retail 

NEW  PENNSYLVANIA  FAIR  TRADE 

It  is  a  common  misconception  among  many,  including 
some  retailers,  that  it  is  illegal  per  se  for  a  store  to  sell  below 
fair  trade  prices.  I’he  state  courts  have  held  that  if  a  manu¬ 
facturer  is  to  maintain  an  action  against  the  retailer  for 
violation  of  the  fair  trade  laws  it  must  lie  tlemonstrated  that 
the  manufacturer  has  taken  “reasonable”  steps  to  police 
his  fair  trade  contracts. 

How  can  the  retailer  determine  when  he  may  safely 
abandon  fair  trade  prices  in  the  light  of  the  manufacturer’s 
elfort,  or  lack  of  effort  to  enforce  fair  trade  contracts?  The 
answer  is  he  can  nei>er  be  certain  unless  the  manufacturer 
has  completely  failed  to  enforce. 

Pennsylvania  has  endeavored  to  ecpiip  stores  wdth  a  statu¬ 
tory  procedure  designed  to  firm  up  the  defense  that  the 
manufacturer  has  “abandoned”  his  fair  trade  prices.  It  is 


iTAIL  GROUP  OF  PRICE  FIXING 

prices  on  appliances,  (2)  to  adhere  to  maximum  liinitatiom 
on  “trade-in”  allowances,  (.H)  to  prevent  distril>ut()rs  from 
selling  appliances  at  retail,  (1)  to  suppress  discount  housf 
comfK'tition  and  (5)  to  adhere  to  restrictive  pra( tires  in 
.'idvertising  the  selling  prices  of  appliances. 

.Attorney  (ieneral  lirownell  has  hinted  that  the  action 
may  be  just  the  kick-off  of  a  campaign  to  file  similar  suiiv 

AMENDMENT  UNDER  TEST 

provided  that  the  retailer,  in  an  action  by  the  mamilactum 
lor  allegedly  selling  below  fair  trade  prices,  shall  have  i 
“(omplete  defense”  if  it  is  proveti  that  the  mamdacturtt 
was  given  at  least  seven  days  notice  prior  to  the  (oimnente 
ment  of  the  suit  against  the  store  and  “failed  to  take  reason 
able  and  diligent  steps”  to  prevent  the  continuation  of  sale 
below  fair  trade  price  by  (onifK’ting  retailers. 

liuttressed  by  this  amendment  to  the  Pennsylvania  ^esai^ 
j>rice  maintenance  statute,  Hess  brothers,  a  vigorous  foe  ( 
fair  trade,  has  won,  at  least  temporarily,  its  battle  to  sci 
liulova  watches  at  prices  to  meet  all  competition. 

rhe  new  law'  will  hold  no  fears  for  many  maniifacturen 
w'ho  give  every  indication  of  vigorously  enforcing  tiui 
prices,  including  General  Electric,  Revere,  Bissel,  Simheatn, 
Parker  Pen,  McCiraw  Electric,  among  others. 


FINANCE  CHARGES  AND  THE  LAW 


There  are  increasing  indications  that  the  states  arc  taking 
a  closer  look  at  finance  and  carrying  charges  imposed  by 
retailers  iir  the  light  of  the  state  usury  laws. 

Usury,  as  generally  defined,  means  the  taking  or  receiving, 
in  excess  of  a  stated  interest  rate,  any  sum  or  greater  value 
for  the  loan  or  “forbearance”  of  any  money.  The  maximum 
interest  rate  varies  by  state,  from  six  per  cent  in  New  York 
to  30  per  cent  in  Rhode  Island.  It  has  been  commonly 
held  by  the  courts  that  with  respect  to  sales  of  merchandise 
on  credit,  there  is  no  “loan  or  forbearance”  of  money  in¬ 
volved  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  restriction  upon  the 
differential  that  a  seller  may  impose  when  he  sells  on  credit 
rather  than  for  cash. 

I'he  new  look  at  finance  charges  of  retailers  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  received  considerable  impetus  from  several  court  tests 
involving  sales  of  autos  in  which  finance  companies  were 
found  to  be  directly  involved  in  the  transaction. 

For  example,  a  recent  court  riding  revealed  the  following 
arrangement:  .A  prosf>ective  purchaser  of  a  new  truck  con¬ 
tacted  a  IcKal  dealer.  The  dealer  first  jotted  down  the  “cash” 
price  of  the  true  k  on  the  agreement  form.  There  was  then 


deducted  the  purchaser’s  down  payment  plus  the  amount 
allowed  for  the  old  truck  traded  in.  To  the  difference  was 
added  insurance  and  other  miscellaneous  costs.  By  reference 
to  a  rate  card  supplied  by  a  local  bank,  a  finance  charge  wa- 
then  calculated.  All  these  figures  and  the  name  of  the  Itank 
were  then  inserted  into  a  conditional  sales  contract  suppliec 
by  the  bank.  The  bank  then  “accepted”  the  contract  anc 
gave  the  dealer  his  money. 

On  these  facts,  the  court  found  that  the  essence  of  tht 
transaction  was  a  “sale  at  a  cash  price  accompanied  by  a 
loan  to  which  the  bank  was  [a  party]  throughout.” 

It  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  a  retailer  to  readily  dis^ 
linguish  this  type  of  transaction  from  the  typical  credit  ‘‘iiit 
arrangements  employed  by  most  retail  dry  goods  store 
Nevertheless,  there  is  grave  danger  that  state  legislatures  anc 
consumer  groups  will  use  isolated  cases  of  injustice  in  ev 
tending  credit,  to  tar  all  retailing  with  the  same  brush. 
Stores  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  defend  their  financt 
charges  on  the  basis  of  past  legal  precedents  and,  mott 
importantly,  as  a  legitimate  recoupment  of  costs  involvec 
in  extending  credit  to  customers. 
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TRADEMARK 

Never  before  have  so  many  important  operating  advantages  and  big- 
machine  features  been  embodied  in  a  microfilm  camera  so  compact.  This 
superb  camera  photographs  both  sides  of  a  document  simultaneously  — 
or  only  one  side  . . .  provides  for  three  reduction  ratios  with  interchange¬ 
able  lenses  . . .  offers  positive  control  over  different  colored  documents 
. . .  films  more  documents  per  roll  of  film  than  any  other  camera.  Truly  a 
miracle  of  versatility  and  precision.  Remington  Rand  Film-a-record  Model 
11  offers  the  most  advanced  and  desired  microfilming  conveniences. 


Room  2261,  315  Fourth  Avanue,  New  York  10 

Please  see  that  I  receive  a  copy  of  the  folder  F443  describ¬ 
ing  the  NEW  Film-a-raceni  Model  11  Microfilm  Camera. 


DIVISION  OF  SPERIIY  RAND  CORPORATION 
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Convention 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

of  Allied  Graphic  Arts,  will  analyze 
“Mail  and  Phone  Stimuli”:  and  Alice 
H.  Frantz,  training  director  of  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  will  sfjeak  on  “Sell¬ 
ing  Stimuli.”  “Merchandise  Exposure 
Stimuli”  will  be  the  subject  of  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Stensgaard,  president  of  W.  L. 
Stensgaard  &  Associates,  Inc.,  and 
“Manufacturer’s  Stimuli”  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  Richard  H,  Eckhouse,  vice 
president  of  The  Formfit  Company. 

The  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group 
session  will  also  be  held  on  'Fhursday 
morning.  One  of  its  features  will  be 
a  fashion  show  sponsored  by  the 
National  .Association  of  Men’s  Sports¬ 
wear  Buyers,  with  well-known  buyers 
acting  as  iiuKlels.  ('.hairman  is  Sidney 
S.  Rosenzweig,  vice  president  of  Mu¬ 
tual  Buying  .Syndicate  and  chairman 
of  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group. 
Fhiee  speakers  are  on  the  program: 
Francis  1).  Pratt,  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
wear;  Harry  Doniger,  president  of 
Daviil  I).  Doniger  X:  C.o.,  Inc.,  and 
Lester  Menscher,  buyer  for  ,Saks-r>th. 

Personnel  Group 

Monday,  Jan.  7.  The  first  session  of 
the  Personnel  Group  will  be  held  on 
Monday  afternoon  and  devoted  to 
“This  Business  of  Recruiting— Retail¬ 
ing’s  Number  One  Problem.”  R.  E. 
Barmeier,  in  charge  of  j>ersonnel  plan¬ 
ning  and  research  at  Sears  Roebuck  8: 
Co.,  and  R.  J.  Kellar,  college  relations 
coordinator  for  Sears,  will  tell  “How 
College  Applicants  Evaluate  Job  P'ac- 
tors.”  .Albert  B.  Smith,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Retailing,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  will  move  the  discussion 
for%v’ard  to  “What  Influences  College 
Students  to  Select  a  Particular  Store,” 
and  Dr.  Marion  Niederpruem  of  Mich¬ 
igan  State  University  will  offer  recom¬ 
mendations  on  “How  Retailing  Can 
Expand  Its  Program  in  Colleges.” 

Tuesday,  Jan.  8.  Training  is  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Ciroup’s  topic  for  Tuesday 
morning.  The  discussion  will  be  led 
by  Dorothy  Foster,  training  director  of 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.  The  three 
panel  members  are  also  training  di¬ 
rectors:  Marcella  Byrne  of  Halle  Bros., 
.Adele  Dorman  of  John  Wanamake'. 


Philadelphia  and  Theresa  Falbo  of 
G.  Fox  &  Co. 

The  session  on  Employee  Relations, 
on  I'uesday  afternoon,  has  two  main 
subjects.  T.  C.  Kammholz,  general 
counsel  for  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will 
talk  on  Retail  Employee  relations  and 
the  NLRB. 

Two  speakers  will  discuss  store  pro¬ 
grams  for  health  protection.  “Essen¬ 
tials  of  a  Good  Store  Health  Program” 
will  be  the  topic  of  a  speech  by  Dr. 
John  W.  LaBree,  medical  director  of 
Fhe  Dayton  Co.;  and  W.  Rowlantl 
.Allen,  jjersonnel  director  of  L.  S. 
.Ayres  and  Co.,  will  talk  on  “Retail¬ 
ing’s  Emotional  Problems.” 

Wednesday,  ;Jan.  9.  .At  an  “early  bird” 
session  (8:15  .A.M.)  on  Wednesday, 
there  will  be  an  open  forum  discussion 
on  “Expanding  the  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation  Program.”  R.  Earl  Thompson, 
coordinator  of  Distributive  Education, 
.San  Franciso,  will  be  chairman. 

The  forum  will  be  followed  at  9:. SO 
.A..M.  by  a  session  on  “.Attracting  and 
Fraining  New  People.”  Recruiting  in 
the  high  school  will  be  covered  in  a 
sjjeech  by  Clorinne  Patterson,  person¬ 
nel  ilirector  of  the  People’s  Outfitting 
(amipany:  recruiting  and  selecting 
part-time  workers  in  a  speech  by  Peter 
Quinn,  personnel  director  of  William 
Filene’s  Sons  Clo.:  and  training  for 
salesmanship  in  a  speech  by  Elaine  T. 
Norwood,  fashion  and  sales  promotion 
director  of  Joyce,  Inc.  Chairman  will 
be  Clifford  .Allanson,  executive  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  New  York  State  Council  of 
Retail  Merchants,  .Albany. 

The  question  of  closer  retailer  co¬ 
operation  with  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion  will  be  aired  at  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  .session,  when  a  four-woman 
])anel  will  discuss  “Making  the  Retail 
.Advisory  C^ommittee  an  Effective 
Tool.”  The  panel  members  will  be 
Mildred  Brown,  training  supervisor. 
Lit  Brothers;  Lillian  McCarthy,  How¬ 
ard  Barber  Dept.  Store:  Bertha 
Yager,  personnel  director,  England 
Bros.,  Inc.,  .Mary  L.  Healy,  sales  staff, 
.Arnold  Constable’s. 

Samuel  Caplan,  professor  of  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  at  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  and  chairman  of  the  Personnel 
Group’s  Distributive  Education  Advis¬ 
ory  Committee,  will  give  a  talk  on 


"Using  Creative  Thinking  in  Stott 
Training.”  Chairman  of  die 
will  lie  Marguerite  M.  Loos,  su|ierviia( 
of  Distributive  Education,  Colun^ 

Sales  Promotion 

Monday,  Jan.  7.  The  sales  pi  omoiih 
program  opens  on  Monday  aftemdii 
with  the  general  session  on  public  it 
lations,  described  on  page  13. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  8.  The  Saturday 
ing  Post  opens  the  Tuesday  inonj||| 
session  with  a  color  film  showing  ho« 
the  magazine  uses  readership  reseed 
to  guide  editorial  policy,  and  hovribt 
technique  can  be  adapted  to  store  w 

What  kinds  of  selling  aids  do  reoi- 
ers  wish  manufacturers  w'ould  gw 
them?  .A  42-store  survey  was  <  ondm 
ed  by  the  Sales  Promotion  DiviaiM 
in  cooperation  with  Talon,  Inc.,  ef 
the  findings  will  be  presented  at  dd 
session,  in  the  form  of  skits. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  and 
Visual  .Merchandising  Group  are  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  general  convention  sessioi! 
devoted  to  packaging  and  store  design 
Program  on  page  15. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  9.  The  Sales  IMoiin- 
tion  Division  meets  w'ith  the  Contio! 
lers’  Congress  Wednesday  morning  or 
the  subject  of  advertising  budgeiiii: 
and  planning.  Program  on  page  15. 

“More  Business  with  Show  Business” 
is  the  title  of  the  Sales  Promotion  D 
vision’s  session  on  Wednesday  aftet 
noon.  It  will  be  devoted  to  a  two-hoiu 
“spectacular”  created  by  the  (.cnen; 
Electric  C^ompany  for  this  occasion  to 
show  what  happens  when  leaclins 
stores  and  a  leading  brand  join  font' 
to  generate  selling  excitement  with 
showman.ship.  Retailers  and  Ci.  E.  ex 
ecutives  will  appear  in  this  presenta 
tion,  siqjported  by  a  cast  of  profes 
sional  actors.  There’ll  be  prizes,  toa 
William  McLaughlin,  publicity  direct 
or  of  McCurdy  R:  Co.,  and  chairman  ol 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  will  be 
master  of  these  ceremonies. 

Thursday,  Jan.  10.  The  sales  promo 
tion  men  will  wind  up  their  week  with 
still  another  show,  on  Thursday  after 
noon.  This  is  the  musical  fashion 
show  created  by  DuPont  and  Holith’ 
.Magazine,  and  offered  as  a  package 
store  presentation.  (Cant’d  on  p.  3** 
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White  Silk  sport  coat  sums  Bavarian  Inspired  are  these  Textured  raw  silk  is  used  in 

up  a  fashion  story  for  Spring,  shorts,  with  two  deep  pockets  a  crew  collar  sjxjrts  coat,  worn 

in  color,  fabric  and  texture.  and  two  flap  change  pockets.  with  center  panel  sport  shirt. 
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Preview  of  a  Convention  Fashion  Show 
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SIXTEEN  hundred  retailers  saw  the  Spring  Fashion 
Show  of  the  National  Association  of  Men’s  Sports¬ 
wear  Buyers  during  market  week  in  New  York.  These 
pictures  were  taken  at  the  show;  they  also  offer  a  pre¬ 
view  of  the  kind  of  merchandise  that  will  be  seen  by 
retailers  who  attend  the  session  of  the  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear  Group  at  the  NRDG.A  convention  next  month. 
This  show,  tex),  will  feature  the  NAMSB  theme, 
"Cool  .American  Fashion.”  But  something  new  will 
be  added  at  the  NRDGA  event:  the  fashions  won't  he 
worn  by  professional  models  but  by  buyers  and  various 
well  known  figures  in  the  industry.  .Among  those  who 
will  walk  the  runway  are  Jack  Lehowitz,  men’s  sports¬ 
wear  buyer  at  Macy’s,  Ted  Harris,  men’s  sportswear 
buyer  at  AMC,  and  Walter  Raymond  of  Men’s  Wear 
Magazine. 

Important  features  of  the  NAMSB  Spring  theme  are 
the  use  of  white;  a  new  blue  called  Colonial  Blue;  and 
the  lustrous  and  textured  look  in  silk  and  silk-like 
fabrics.  A  promotional  kit  for  Spring  is  available  with¬ 
out  charge  from  the  National  Association  of  Men’s 
Sportsw'ear  Buyers,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1. 


All  Wash  and  Wear,  a  Dacron  and  cotton  glen  plaid  sport  coat  is  worn 
with  a  Dacron  and  cotton  sport  shirt  and  Dacron  and  cotton  gold  slacks. 
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Convention 

(Continued  from  page  S6) 


Credit  Management 

Tuesday,  Jan.  8.  The  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  will  get  an  “early  bird” 
start  at  8:15  A.M.  with  a  meeting  on 
Smaller  Store  Problems.  The  chair¬ 
man,  Mrs.  Bessie  Tearno,  credit  man¬ 
ager  of  The  Wallace  Company,  Schen¬ 
ectady,  and  chairman  of  the  Smaller 
Stores  Committee  of  C.M.D.,  will  talk 
on  "Smaller  Store  Flexible  Limit  and 
Chart  Plans.”  .\n  ojien  forum  discus¬ 
sion  of  smaller  store  credit  problems 
will  he  handled  by  a  panel  consisting 
of  Robert  C.  Conlogue,  credit  mana¬ 
ger,  ('.ox’s  Inc.;  Edward  Gallagher, 
credit  manager,  Lit’s,  Trenton;  Mrs. 
Georgia  \V.  Marvin,  manager,  credit 
sales  division,  John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Inc.; 
and  Mrs.  Gwen  Staley,  director  of 
charge  sales,  Schleisner’s,  Baltimore. 

At  9:80  A.M.  the  division  will  take 
"A  Good  Look  at  New  Credit  Plans.” 
Ideas  on  “The  Wise  Promotion  of 
New  Credit  Plans”  will  be  presented 
by  George  Griffith,  credit  manager  of 
Rich’s.  Inc.  Chairman  R.  M.  Grina- 
ger,  credit  manager  of  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.,  will  describe  “Hudson’s 
Charge  Accounts  with  Option  Terms”: 
Frank  Liiyton,  credit  manager  of 
Strawbridge  S:  Clothier,  will  talk  on 
“Continuous  Budget  .-Ucounts”;  A.  S. 
Roberts,  credit  sales  manager  of  Kresge 
Department  Stores,  Newark,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  “Revolving  Credit— Chart  and 
Flexible  Limit  Plans”;  and  Kenneth 
Mages,  partner  in  Touche,  Niven, 
Bailey  &:  Smart,  will  speak  on  “Financ¬ 
ing  Revolving  Credit  Receivables.” 

Smaller  Stores  Division 

Tuesday,  Jan.  8.  “1957  Guideposts  to 
More  Profitable  Operation”  will  be 
the  theme  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Divis¬ 
ion’s  three  meetings.  The  Division’s 
program  begins  with  an  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  on  Tuesday,  when  the  speakers 
will  be;  Ernest  Wyckoff,  president  of 
.\.  B.  \Vyckoff;  Dr.  Virgil  D.  Reed,  vice 
president  of  j.  Walter  Thompson  Co.; 
and  Brooks  Shumaker,  president  and 
general  manager  of  Wilson’s  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Inc.  The  Chairman  will 
be  Clark  E.  Simon,  president  of  D.  J. 
Cole  (^o. 


At  the  Tuesday  dinner  session,  the 
featured  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Kenneth 
McFarland,  education  consultant  for 
the  .American  Trucking  Associations. 

He  will  l>e  followed  by  a  five  man 
panel  on  “Ideas  That  Have  Paid  Off.” 
Panel  members  are;  Seymour  K.  Buck¬ 
ner,  general  manager,  E.  Buckner’s, 
Inc.;  Warner  B.  Daniels,  president, 
Daniel’s,  Inc.;  Samuel  V.  Schoonmak- 
er,  president,  .Schoonmakers;  .Anne 
Starr,  president.  .Anne  Starr,  Inc.,  and 
George  H.  Sterns,  president.  Sterns, 
Waterville,  Maine, 

Stuart  W.  Cleaveland,  president  of 
W,  W.  Mertz  Company  and  chairman 
of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division,  will  be 
the  chairman  of  the  session. 

Thursday,  Jan.  10.  A  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  will  be  dealt  with  at  an  afternoon 
session  on  Thursday,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Clarence  A.  Bartlett,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president,  A.  G.  Pollard 
Co.  David  E.  Lecker,  assistant  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division,  and 
G.  f.  Marder,  president  of  G.  J.  Mar- 
der  &  Associates,  will  give  survey  find¬ 
ings  and  other  information  on  “Doing 
a  Better  Job  in  Ready-to-Wear  .Altera¬ 
tions;”  Charles  S.  Telchin,  senior 
partner  of  Telchin  &:  Campanella,  will 
describe  ways  of  doing  a  “Better  fob  in 
Self  Selection  and  Self  Service,”  and 
Bruce  M.  Weinhold,  retail  store  con¬ 
sultant  for  Lloyd  Jones  Co.,  will  talk 
on  “Unit  and  Classification  Control.” 

Controllers'  Congress 
Wednesday,  Jan.  9.  The  two  sessions 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  Wednesday,  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon.  The  morning  session, 
devoted  to  advertising  budgeting,  is  a 
joint  meeting  with  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division.  Program  on  page  15. 

The  afternoon  session,  on  the  new 
concept  of  “Merchandise  Management 
.Accounting”  is  a  meeting  of  storewide 
interest,  co-sponsored  by  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division.  Program  on  page  15. 

Store  Management  Group 

Wednesday,  Jan.  9.  “Safety  Is  Good 
Business”  is  the  theme  of  the  Store 
Management  Group’s  first  session, 
Wednesday  morning.  Donald  Rae,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president,  Laverack  & 
Haines,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  will  show  that 
“Safety  Consciousness  Pays  Off”;  Har¬ 


vey  Siegel,  safety  supervisor  of  Macy’i, 
New  York,  will  tell  about  “Typicji 
Accident  Hazards  and  Preventht 
Measures”;  and  Alexander  N.  Chap, 
man,  safety  suf>ervisor  at  Pratt  &  Whit, 
ney.  United  Aircraft  Corp.,  will  got 
points  on  “Organizing  a  Safety  Pro- 
gram.” 

Alan  C.  Smith,  sujjerintendent  o{ 
Brown  Thompson,  Inc.,  Hartford,  will 
show'  a  sound  slide  film  called  "Let'i 
Play  It  Safe,”  which  his  store  devd- 1 
op>ed  for  its  employees. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  will 
lie  John  K.  Menzies,  superintendent 
E.  W.  Edwards  8c  Son,  Syracuse. 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  session 
will  be  devoted  to  a  panel  discussion 
on  “Measuring  and  Increasing  Pro¬ 
ductivity,”  led  by  William  F.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  general  superintendent  of  The 
f.  L.  Hudson  Co.  as  chairman.  The 
sf>eakers  will  be;  G.  E.  McDonald  of 
the  store  opterations  division  of  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Merchandising  Corporation,  on 
“Techniques  for  Measuring  and  Set¬ 
ting  Production  Standards”:  M.  .Andre 
Carr,  receiving  and  marking  manager 
of  Rich’s,  on  “Applying  Production 
Incentives  in  Package  Delivery”;  T. 
Friedricks,  operating  superintendent 
of  Sears  Roebuck  8c  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
on  “Production  Standards  and  Incea* 
tives  for  Wrapping  and  Packing”;  and 
Esther  Harlan  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  on  “.Applying  Productiot 
Standards  to  Clerical  Operations.”  \ 

Thursday,  Jan.  9.  “Profit  Dollars  in 
Workload  Reduction”  will  be  tht 
theme  of  the  Store  Management 
Group’s  Thursday  morning  session.  A 
panel  will  discuss  methods  of  reducing 
management  workload  to  cut  operat¬ 
ing  costs.  Panel  members  include; 
Randall  Buckingham,  vice  president 
for  operations,  Woodward  8c  Lothrop: 
John  W.  Donaldson,  store  manager, 
Hochschild,  Kohn  8c  Co.;  James  M.' 
Gassaway,  operating  superintendent 
Strawbridge  8c  Clothier:  Thomas  P< 
Liston,  vice  president  and  general  op¬ 
erations  manager,  Sibley,  Lindsay  k 
Curr.;  Paul  Mahoney,  superintendent 
Neiman-Marcus;  and  J.  B.  Shier,  opc^ 
ating  manager,  B.  Gertz,  Inc.  The 
chairman  will  be  Raymond  M. 
Munsch,  vice  president  and  operating 
manager  of  Miller  8c  Rhoads,  Inc.,  and 
chairman  of  the  Group. 
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flit  NRDGA  in  1956  (Continued 


itttilers  ilo  a  better  job  of  working 
with  colleges,  placement  officers  and 
students. 

TheN  ew  York  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  advertisement  on  “Opportunities 
in  Retailing,”  which  appeared  in  sev¬ 
eral  large-circulation  consumer  maga¬ 
zines.  gave  a  useful  lift  to  our  program. 
Reprints  of  the  ad  were  sent  to  2,500 
ichool  and  college  administrators  by 
Xew  York  Life,  and  they  were  urged 
to  set  up  retail  career  conferences 
for  their  students.  The  schools’  re¬ 
quests  for  speakers  will  be  sent  direct¬ 
ly  to  local  store  executives  or  to  the 
nrdc;a.  which  will  pass  them  on  to 
stores  in  the  area.  We  are  jjreparing  a 
kit  of  speech  material  which  will  be 
available  to  all  store  executives  who 
accept  these  invitations  to  speak. 

Store  Responsibility.  The  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  Committee  on  Careers  in 


from  page  12) 


Retailing  in  its  first  six  months  of  ex¬ 
istence  have  already  been  impressive. 
Its  goals  are  best  expressed  in  the 
words  of  its  chairman,  Mr.  Schlesinger, 
who  says; 

“The  Committee  has  set  for  itself 
standards  of  fjerformance  and  conti¬ 
nuity:  it  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
short-range,  dramatic  speeches  or  pub¬ 
lications,  the  effect  of  which  is  soon 
lost.  ...  It  is  hof>ed  that  as  a  result  of 
the  Committee’s  work,  more  and  more 
members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Gocxls  Association  will  accept  their 
personal  and  individual  responsibility 
to  do  a  better  job  of  training,  develop¬ 
ing  and  rewarding  their  own  executive 
personnel.” 

Taxation  Committee 

The  technical  and  administrative 
deficiencies  of  the  Federal  excise  tax 
laws  have  keen  much  more  of  a  burden 


to  retailers  than  the  taxes  themselves. 
The  Simpson  Bill,  which  will  be  re¬ 
introduced  in  Congress  in  January, 
contains  the  NRDGA  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendations  for  recodi¬ 
fying  the  retailer’s  excise  tax  law. 

The  NRDGA  suffered  a  grievous 
loss  in  the  death  of  E.  C.  Stephenson, 
vice  president  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  in  October.  Mr.  Stephenson 
had  been  chairman  of  the  Taxation 
C^ommittee  for  four  years,  and  was  in 
Washington  on  Association  business  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  His  successor, 
just  appointed  by  President  Talbott,  is 
Benjamin  Parker,  attorney  for  Rich’s, 
Atlanta. 

Janies  J.  Bliss  is  staff  executive  for 
the  Taxation  Committee  and  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  (Committee,  as  well  as 
legal  counsel  for  the  NRDGA. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee  supported  the  President’s  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  the  continuance  of 
the  existing  income  and  excise  tax 
rates,  as  a  preferable  alternative  to  a 


NRDGA  Division  and  Group  Chairmen 


EOll  E.  KROOH 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Merchandising  Division 


WALDEN  P.  HOBBS 
Consolidated  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Controllers'  Congress 


RAYMOND  M.  MUNSCH 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Store  Management  Group 


WILLIAM  J.  McLaughlin 

McCurdy  &  Company 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Sales  Promotion  Division 


JOHN  T.  ROSE 
Crowley,  Milner  &  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Credit 
Management  Division 


MELVILLE  A.  SMILEY 
Losalle  &  Koch  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Personnel  Group 


STUART  W.  CLEAVELAND 
W.  W.  Mertz  Company 
Torrington,  Conn. 
Smaller  Stores  Division 


ROBERT  H.  SMITH 
John  Wanamaker  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Traffic  Group 


EDWARD  von  CASTELBERO 

Bloomingdalo  Bros. 
Now  York,  Visual 
Merchandising  Group 
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BASIC  STOCK  LISTS 

A  must  for  successful  store  operation 

You  are  now  preparing  buying  plans.  Make  sure 
you  are  "in  stock"  by  using  our  basic  stock  lists. 

CHILDREN'S  AND  INFANTS'  WEAR  -  Revised  and  enlarged,  this  is 
a  complete  list,  by  items,  of  the  staples  you  should  carry  in  this  important 
department.  Available  fa  NRDGA  members  only.  Price:  50  cents. 

MEN'S  FURNISHINGS  —  Lists  all  staple  items  necessary  for  a  successfully 
planned  men's  furnishings  department.  A  pioneering  work  in  this  field.  Also 
indicates  best  selling  retail  prices  in  every  classification.  Available  to  NRDGA 
members  only.  Price:  $1.00. 

PIECE  GOODS  —  Complete  listing  of  staples  for  the  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment  revised  in  advance  of  each  buying  season,  grouped  by  classification. 
Has  had  widespread  adoption.  Available  to  NRDGA  members  only.  Price:  $1.00. 

HOUSEWARES  —  Approved  and  recommended  as  a  most  complete  listing 
of  items  for  the  housewares  department.  Recently  revised  and  enlarged  to 
cover  ever-changing  classifications.  Will  insure  never-out  merchandise.  Avail¬ 
able  to  NRDGA  members  only.  Price:  $1.00. 

WOMEN'S  HOSIERY  —  Covers  all  items  by  standardized  classifications. 
Three  best  selling  weights,  sizes  and  prices  for  each  sub-classification.  Same 
data  for  all  accessories  currently  sold  over  hosiery  counters.  Available  to 
NRDGA  members  only.  Price:  $1.00. 

STATIONERY  —  All  items  considered  "basic."  Also  percentage  contribu¬ 
tion  of  each  classification  to  total  department  volume.  More  than  870  different 
items.  Eleven  different  classifications.  Sample  forms  for  control  and  reorder. 
Available  to  NRDGA  members  only.  Price:  $1.00. 

NOTIONS  —  Complete  listing  of  staple  items  in  notions  department.  Con¬ 
tains  sample  forms  for  compiling  stock  list  and  for  keeping  unit  control  records. 
All  sewing  notions  items  which  should  also  be  carried  in  or  adjacent  to  the 
piece  goods  department  are  included.  Available  to  NRDGA  members  only. 
Price:  50  cents. 


MERCHANDISING  DIVISION,  NRDGA 
TOO  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following: 

BASIC  STOCK  LISTS 

copies  of  CHILDREN'S  &  INFANTS'  WEAR 

copies  of  MEN'S  FURNISHINGS 

copies  of  PIECE  GOODS 

copies  of  HOUSEWARES 

copies  of  WOMEN'S  HOSIERY 

copies  of  STATIONERY 

copies  of  NOTIONS  (Pl,as.  Print) 

NAME . 

COMPANY  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . STATE . 

Mok*  ch*ckt  poyobU  to  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
(odd  3%  Solo*  Tax  on  Now  York  City  ordor*) 


higher  deficit  in  the  national  bud^t 
Once  again,  we  tried  to  get  ('.ongi^ 
sional  approval  for  a  bill  which  would 
jjerinit  taxpayers  to  use  either  Life 
cost  or  market  value,  whichever  is  lou. 
er,  in  valuing  inventories  for  tax  put. 
poses.  We  opposed,  as  class  legislation, 
the  Fulhright  Bill  and  the  Patman 
Bill,  which  would  have  changed  graj. 
dated  surtax  rates  on  corporation  in¬ 
come.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  th« 
legislation  was  to  help  small  business, 
but  the  committee  felt  that  the  actual 
effect  would  have  been  merely  to 
penalize  business  growth. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  com 
ing  session  of  C^ongress  will  see  an 
attempt  to  legislate  a  broad-based  sales 
tax  at  either  the  retailer  or  manufac 
turer  level.  The  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  has  long  advocated 
such  a  tax,  to  be  levied  at  the  inanu 
facturer  level.  This  year  the  (iomraii 
tee  on  Economic  Development,  for  the 
first  time,  gave  cpialified  support  to 
the  proposal.  The  NRDGA  has  con¬ 
sistently  opposed  this  kind  of  tax,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Taxation  C’.ommit- 
tee,  Mr.  Stephenson  argued  our  cast 
brilliantly  and  successfully  before  Con¬ 
gressional  C^ommittees  whenever  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  Federal  sales  tax  wert 
under  consideration. 

A  revised,  loose-leaf  Federal  Excise 
Tax  Manual  is  now  on  the  presses.  It 
is  expected  to  be  available  in  time  for 
the  January  convention. 

Vendor  Relations  CommittM 

For  21  years  the  Vendor  Relations 
Committee  has  been  retailing’s  s[X)ke$- 
man  in  the  markets.  For  most  of  its 
history,  its  work  was  guided  by  the  late 
Irwin  D.  Wolf,  who  was  its  chairman 
from  198fi  to  1953.  Wade  Mef^argo, 
president  of  McCargo-Baldw'in,  Rich¬ 
mond,  has  been  chairman  for  the  past 
two  years.  The  staff  executive  is  Wil¬ 
liam  Burston,  manager  of  the  -Mer¬ 
chandising  Division. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  aim  has  been  to  establish  and 
guard  standards  of  fair  practice,  to 
be  observed  by  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  alike.  In  the  ready-to-wear  field 
the  Basic  Trade  Provisions,  now  en¬ 
dorsed  by  28  manufacturer  associa¬ 
tions,  are  an  outstanding  example  of 
this  principle. 

In  any  field,  whenever  there  is  arbi- 
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[ijry,  one-skled  action  on  matters  that 
jhouUl  l)e  negotiated,  the  Vendor  Re¬ 
lations  C’,ommittee  registers  its  protest. 
One  suc  h  instance  in  1956  was  the  re¬ 
duction  of  historic  markup  on  two 
fair-traded  lines,  one  in  electric  table 
appliamcs  and  one  in  bedding.  It  is 
our  hope  and  belief  that  the  vigor  of 
the  retail  objection  we  expressed  kept 
this  movement  from  spreading. 

This  year  saw,  too,  the  development 
of  a  new  problem  in  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising.  d  he  Federal  Trade  (Commis¬ 
sion,  in  establishing  trade  practice 
rules  for  the  corset  industry,  required 
that  stores  show  their  base  newspaper 
rates  in  billing  manufacturers.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  manufacturers  took  the  position 
that  they  should  pay  only  these  rates: 
the  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
pointed  otit  that  the  established  prac¬ 
tice  was  a  vendor  rate  which  includes 
an  allowance  lor  production  costs.  The 
retail  |X)sition  has  now  been  accepted 
in  the  corset  trade. 

One  of  our  anxieties  in  this  situa¬ 
tion  was  that  the  attempt  to  substitute 
the  base  newspaper  rate  for  a  vendor 
rate  in  these  coofierative  contracts 


would  spread  to  other  markets.  This 
has  occurred  in  two  instances. 

There  are  many  occasions  when 
manufacturers  act  against  the  interests 
of  their  retail  customers  without  ap¬ 
parently  realizing  the  full  significance 
of  what  they  are  doing.  This  year  saw 
an  epidemic  of  premium  promotions, 
in  which  manufacturers  offered  mer¬ 
chandise  other  than  their  own  in  tie-in 
sales.  T'he  tied-in  item  usually  is  one 
sold  regularly  by  the  retailer,  and  the 
premitim  deal  conseqitently  robs  him 
of  a  possible  second  sale.  In  many 
cases,  the  premium  is  so  far  from  being 
a  “give-away”  to  the  customer  that  it 
actually  returns  the  manufacturer  an 
additional  profit;  which  means  that 
the  manufacturer  is  in  direct  compe¬ 
tition  with  his  own  retail  outlets.  In 
eight  of  these  premium  deals  the  Ven¬ 
dor  Relations  Committee  protested, 
with  these  results:  one  company  dis¬ 
continued  its  offer,  six  said  they  would 
not  repeat,  and  only  one  said  it  would 
continue  the  practice. 

Defending  retailers’  cash  discounts 
is  a  continuous  activity  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee— almost  a  daily  routine.  By 


{persistent,  year-in,  year-out  effort  the 
Committee  has  checked  inroads  on  the 
discount  that  could  have  had  disas¬ 
trous  effects  on  store  {profits.  Still,  the 
greatest  need  is  that  buyers  themselves 
shoidd  understand  the  im{Portance  of 
the  discount  and  be  alert  to  resist  both 
reductions  and  changes  in  billing 
which  ap{pear  to  convert  it  to  a  trade 
discount.  Nine  thousand  copies  of 
the  NRDCiA  leaflet,  “Established  Dis¬ 
counts  to  Retailers,”  were  distributed 
to  stfpres  this  year.  There  should  not 
Ipe  a  buyer  or  assistant  buyer  in  the 
country  without  this  vitally  im{Portant 
{pamphlet. 

The  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
work  is  practically  a  full-time  staff  ac¬ 
tivity  and  it  is  not  {possible  to  record 
here  all  of  its  accomplishments  this 
year.  1  should  mention,  however,  its 
drive  to  wipe  out  false  {pre-ticketing  of 
merchandi.se;  its  {protests  (not  yet  fully 
successful)  against  the  move  that  start¬ 
ed  in  the  knitted  dress  field  to  impose 
service  charges  on  small  orders:  and 
its  {program,  in  which  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  and  Store  Management 
(iioiqp  are  coo{perating,  to  improve 
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All  the  shelving  and  hang-rails  seen  in  these  pic¬ 
tures,  all  the  background  panels,  the  cornices  and 
even  the  departmental  dividing  walls  are  hung 
from  fully  conctaltd  ADAPT-A-STRUT  uprights. 
Shelves  can  replace  hang-rails,  partitions  can  be 
moved  and  backgrounds  changed  ...  all  in  a 
matter  of  minutes!  Find  out  what  ADAPT-A- 
STRUT  can  do  for  you!  Send  for  Catalog  Si -A. 

VM  owr  imr^nfion  will  nof  pfmilf9d. 

Quality  by  Design 
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6AIDEN  CITT  PLATING  I  MF6.  CO.,  1726  N.  AsM«nN  Avr,  Ckkift  22,  IN. 
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MEN’S  WEAR... WOMEN’S  WEAR... 


WHEEL  mdS... EVERrmRE... 


.  .  .  it’s  ADAPT-A-STRUT  throughout 
at  Woodward’s,  Edmonton,  Aha.,  Canada 


The  NRDGA  in  1956  (Continued) 

pre-packing  of  furniture  and  furniture 
inspection  standards.  All  these  activi¬ 
ties  attest  to  the  alertness  with  which 
the  Coniinittee  guards  retail  interests 
in  every  market. 

Transportation  Committee 

Year  after  year,  the  upward  pressure 
on  shipping  costs  continues:  and  so 
does  the  dogged  fight  of  the  Transpor¬ 
tation  Committee  and  the  Traffic 
Group  to  keep  these  increases  within 
bounds. 

The  non-profit  shipper  association 
has  saved  the  day  for  many  a  retailer. 
But  the  existence  of  these  associations 
is  repeatedly  threatened.  This  year, 
the  danger  came  with  a  series  of  bills 
designed  to  implement  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  President’s  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Transport  Policy.  One 
of  these  recommendations  was  that  the 
non-profit  shipper  associations  should 
be  brought  under  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  regulation.  Robert  W. 
Smith  of  John  Wanamaker,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  E.  J.  Derenthal,  of  Macy’s 
New  York,  presented  the  strong  op¬ 
position  of  retailers  to  this  provision 
at  a  hearing  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
No  action  was  taken  on  this  legisla¬ 
tion:  it  will  come  under  consideration 
again  in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Retailing  scored  a  victory  when 
NRDGA  protests  blocked  passage  of  a 
bill  which  would  have  made  it  much 
more  difficult  for  anyone  to  start  a  new- 
freight  forwarder  service,  or  for  a  pres¬ 
ent  forwarder  to  expand  his  service 
into  new  areas.  The  present  law  pro¬ 
hibits  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  from  refusing  an  applicant  a 
permit  solely  on  the  grounds  that  the 
new  operation  would  compete  with  ex¬ 
isting  freight  forwarder  service.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  have  al¬ 
lowed  the  ICC  to  do  this. 

A  new  source  of  shipping  trouble 
for  retailers  is  the  so-called  “hot  cargo” 
clause  in  contracts  between  a  teamsters 
union  and  some  motor  common  car¬ 
riers.  The  carrier  is  required  not  to 
exchange  shipments  with  any  other 
carrier  against  whom  the  union  has 
lodged  a  labor  practice  complaint. 
One  carrier  against  whom  this  clause 
was  invoked  has  taken  the  case  to 


the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Others  have  petitioned  the  ICC  for 
{lermission  to  refuse  service  to  any 
business  that  is  being  picketed.  Eugene 
H.  Wabler,  of  the  Rike-Kumler  Com¬ 
pany,  chairman  of  our  Transportation 
(Committee,  and  Robert  J.  Doolan, 
chairman  of  our  Employee  Relations 
Committee,  have  told  the  ICC  that 
these  refusals  of  service  are  contrary  to 
public  interest  as  well  as  directly  in¬ 
jurious  to  NRDG.A  members. 

Committee  members  and  Leonard 
F.  Mongeon,  manager  of  the  Traffic 
Group,  appear  continually  before  the 
ICC;  to  protect  store  interests.  Some¬ 
times  the  call  for  NRDG.A  witnesses 
goes  out  all  over  the  country.  An  ex¬ 
ample  came  last  summer  when  the  ICC 
held  hearings  in  a  number  of  cities  on 
a  proposal  of  the  motor  carriers  to 
limit  their  liability  for  lost  or  damaged 
shipments  to  $3  p>er  pound  maximum. 

Parcel  Post.  The  worst  frustration  we 
have  suffered  is  in  our  long  attempt  to 
restore  reasonable  size  and  weight  limi¬ 
tations  on  parcel  fxjst  and  to  have  them 
made  uniform  among  all  classes  of  post 
offices.  The  foolish  and  expensive  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  199  is  still  on  the  books.  We 
do  not  intend  to  let  our  opposition  to 
it  run  down,  and  we  urge  members  to 
give  full  support  to  the  renewed  drive 
against  this  law  that  we  will  launch 
next  month.  We  have  a  powerful  lob¬ 
by  to  contend  with,  but  we  have  pow¬ 
erful  Congressional  support  too. 

The  NRDGA  Building 

We  have  made  only  a  few  modest  ex¬ 
penditures  this  past  year  on  our  NRDGA 
plant,  which  is  the  responsibility,  like  so 
many  other  NRDGA  matters,  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Morris  H.  Landau.  The 
Washington  office  was  moved  to  larger 
quarters  in  the  same  building  (Suite  801, 
Sheraton  Building,  711  14th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  5,  D.  C.)  Our  board  room  in 
the  New  York  office  is  now  equipped  with 
a  public  address  system  which  will  make 
it  easier  to  conduct  meetings  there. 

By  the  first  of  next  year  we  will  have 
replaced  the  elevator  in  the  New  York 
building  with  a  modern  self-service  ele¬ 
vator  by  Otis. 


NRDGA  Group  Insuranct 

A  new  service  is  now  available  to 
NRDGA  member  stores  in  the  fonnoi 
a  group  life  insurance  plan  for  their 
employees.  Our  final  arrangements 
for  this  coverage  have  just  been  com 
pleted  with  Mutual  of  New  York.  For 
small  stores,  the  new  NRDGA  pUn 
provides  a  low  group  rate  that  would 
not  be  available  to  them  otherwise. 

For  larger  stores  it  is  an  equally  desir 
able  arrangement.  This  service  too  is  cl 
the  result  of  committee  work:  the  plan  e< 
is  the  product  of  several  months  of  in-  T 
vestigation  and  negotiation  by  a  spt  st 
cially  appointed  committee  of  the  b 
boart^  of  directors,  under  the  chair  ol 
manship  of  Harris  Cohen,  controller 
of  Martin’s,  Brooklyn.  The  trustees 
under  whose  supervision  the  plan  will 
operate  are:  Frederic  W.  Deisroth,  C 
president  of  P.  Deisroth’s  Sons,  to  sene  ti 
for  three  years:  Mr.  Cohen,  for  two  o 
years,  and  Vincent  C.  A.  Bitter,  vice  t 
president  and  treasurer  of  Peck  &  Peck,  a 
for  one  year.  1: 

a 

Downtown  Development  tl 

At  mid-year,  our  records  showed  .Wi  ^ 
urban  development  projects  under  was  ' 
in  200  different  cities.  At  the  same 
time,  we  knew  of  1,100  shopping  cen  • 
ters  in  operation  in  suburban  areas  ' 
and  more  than  2,200  either  planned  or  ‘ 
building.  * 

The  period  of  shopping  center  de  ' 
velopment  and  branch  store  building  ' 
reached  its  zenith  last  summer:  the 
1956  construction  record  will  not,  1 
am  sure,  be  equalled  again.  But,  «  ' 

cept  for  a  few  pioneering  cities,  the 
great  rehabilitation  of  downtown  shop 
ping  districts  and  downtown  stores  be¬ 
gan  only  three  years  ago:  its  dramatic 
history  is  still  ahead  of  it. 

The  late  Sidney  Baer,  who  sparked 
this  movement  in  his  own  city  of  St. 
Louis,  headed  our  Downtown  Devel¬ 
opment  Committee  until  his  death  in 
September.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
Committee  did  an  effective  job  of  in 
spiring  and  coaching  retailers  to  take 
the  lead  in  downtown  improvement 
Now  that  the  movement  is  quickening 
all  over  the  country,  the  retailer’s  in¬ 
volvement  is  entering  its  second  stage. 
To  their  work  on  civic  planning  com¬ 
mittees  more  and  more  merchants  are 
now  adding  specific  plans  for  improv- 


ing  their  own  downtown  plants.  There 
it  general  confidence  not  only  that  the 
downtown  store  has  a  future  but  that 
the  downtown  areas  will  maintain 
their  dominant  role  as  the  greatest 
shopping  centers  in  the  world. 

The  new  chairman  of  our  Down¬ 
town  Development  Committee  is  E. 
Willard  Dennis,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  Rochester, 
and  one  of  the  leaders  in  Rochester’s 
extensive  redevelopment,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  new  civic  center  ideally  locat¬ 
ed  for  the  city’s  department  stores. 
The  program  he  is  drawing  up  for  pre¬ 
sentation  next  month  to  the  NRDGA 
board  will  help  every  store  to  a  share 
of  better  business  downtown.  ^ 

Social  Security  Committee 

This  year  has  seen  the  extension  of 
OASI  coverage  to  about  250,000  addi¬ 
tional  workers,  mostly  in  professional 
occupations.  Women  may  now  start 
to  collect  retirement  benefits  at  the 
age  of  62.  The  program  has  been  en¬ 
larged  to  include  benefits  for  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  workers  at 
the  age  of  50.  The  tax  rate  is  increased 
by  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  start¬ 
ing  next  month. 

The  Social  Security  Committee  of 
the  NRIKi.A,  of  which  W.  Earl  Miller, 
vice  president  of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  is 
chairman,  supported  the  wider  cover¬ 
age  as  a  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
universal  coverage  which  the  NRDG.A 
advocates. 

The  Committee  opposed  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  retirement  age  for  women 
on  the  grounds  of  (1)  its  expense;  (2) 
the  fact  that  it  runs  counter  to  the 
present  trend  in  private  pension  plans, 
which  is  to  raise  the  retirement  age, 
(3)  the  danger  of  inviting  pressure  for 
the  general  and  progressive  lowering 
of  the  OASI  benefit  age. 

As  to  the  disability  benefits,  the 
Committee  felt  that  assistance  to  the 
disabled  should  not  be  brought  under 
the  Social  Security  program  but  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  administered  through  the 
Federal-State  public  assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  with  emphasis  on  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  rather  than  subsidies. 

The  Committe  opposed  any  increase 
in  social  security  tax  rates  “until  it  is 
determined  that  additional  funds  are 
required  to  meet  benefits  currently 
payable  under  the  law.” 


The  basic  policy  of  the  NRDGA  on 
social  security  legislation  calls  for  uni¬ 
versal  coverage;  extension  of  benefits 
to  all  unemployed  past  retirement  age, 
without  regard  to  whether  they  have 
been  under  OASI  coverage  in  the  past; 
the  discontinuance,  when  coverage  is 
made  universal,  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  for  old  age  assistance;  and  financ¬ 
ing  on  a  true  pay-as-you-go  basis:  i.e., 
“Benefit  payments  made  in  each  year 
should  be  covered  by  payroll  deduc¬ 
tions  and/or  other  taxes  collected  in 
that  year  and  specifically  levied  for 
that  purpose.” 

Government  Affairs 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Joseph 
W.  Dye,  president  of  Wolf  &  Dessauer, 
and  with  the  staff  work  of  our  Wash¬ 
ington  office,  the  Government  .Affairs 
Committee  studies  and  reports  to  the 
board  on  national  questions  that  have 
long-range  implications  for  retailing. 

We  supported  the  legislation  for  the 
highway  program.  About  40  per  cent 
of  the  $100  billion  that  will  go  into 
this  huge  public  works  program  over 
the  next  13  years  will  be  used  for 
urban  and  rural  roads,  including  ac¬ 
cess  roads  to  downtown  areas.  The 
committee  urges  retailers  to  work 
closely  with  their  state  highway  de¬ 
partments  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
the  urban-rural  projects  are  properly 
planned,  and  that  downtown  access 
highways  are  given  full  consideration. 
Our  Washington  office  can  give  you 
helpful  information  on  this  subject. 

The  NRDGA  endorsed  the  Customs 
Simplification  Act  which  was  passed 
by  Congress  this  year  over  the  strong 
opposition  of  protectionist  groups. 
It  is  part  of  our  basic  policy  to  sup¬ 
port  legislation  that  simplifies  and  en¬ 
courages  two-way  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  free  countries 
of  the  world. 

Employee  Relations 

The  84th  Congress  adjourned  with¬ 
out  amending  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act,  and  the  retail  exemption 
from  its  provisions  is  still  intact.  Pre¬ 
serving  this  exemption  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  tasks  of  our  Employee  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  The  chairman  of 
the  Committee  for  the  past  five  years 
has  been  Robert  J.  Doolan,  personnel 
director  of  Allied  Store  Corp.,  and  the 


staff  executive  is  George  Plant,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Store  Management  and  Per¬ 
sonnel  Groups. 

This  year,  as  in  previous  years,  the 
White  House  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  recommended  that  the  Act  be 
changed  to  extend  coverage  to  retail¬ 
ing.  Philip  M.  Talbott,  president  of 
the  NRDGA,  presented  our  briefs  of 
opposition  at  Senate  and  House  com¬ 
mittee  meetings  during  the  Spring  and 
Summer. 

We  know  that  the  attack  on  the  re¬ 
tail  exemption  will  be  renewed  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  John  Hazen,  NRDGA  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  government  affairs,  predicts 
that  the  drive  will  be  more  intense 
than  it  has  ever  been. 

Retail  Research  Institute 

The  Retail  Research  Institute  of 
the  NRDGA  is  now  six  months  old. 
A  superlative  job  of  organization  and 
fund-raising  has  been  done  under  the 
direction  of  Isadore  Pizitz,  chairman 
of  the  Institute’s  board  of  directors, 
and  president  of  Pizitz,  Birmingham. 
.Milton  Woll,  who  was  research  direct¬ 
or  of  Macy’s  New  York  for  a  number 
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AT  A  PROFIT'. 


IT  CAN  BE 

DONEi/ 
WITH  UNITROL 

H«r«  or*  i«*t  a  f«w  of  tlio  many  ad- 
vantago*  UNITROL  will  bring. 

I.  Production  Unit  Standard*,  to  oc* 
curotoly  moaturo  workroom  pro* 
duction,  for  tho  workor*  singly 
and  at  a  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  to 
higlMott  oroot  can  bo  pin* 
pointod  and  canto*  oliminotod. 

3.  IncontW*  Syttom*,  to  ttimu* 
loto  production  and  roduc* 
lost  motion  and  watt*. 

4.  Stabilization  of  oHorotion 
chorgot,  to  fbtort  can  b*  put 
on  a  firm  "ono  prict"  bcMi*. 
ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicaqo  40,  Illmo'S 
(Dgewater  4-5112 
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oi  years,  was  appointed  research  direct¬ 
or  of  the  Institute  last  June. 

There  are  five  major  projects  on  the 
Institute’s  calendar: 

(1)  A  study  of  store  organization 
structure,  with  particular  reference  to 
branch  store  problems  and  efficient 
selling  service: 

(2)  A  study  of  electronic  data  pro¬ 
cessing,  which  will  include  sfiecifica- 
tions  for  equipment  for  retailers’  use; 

(3)  A  study  of  inventory  practices, 
leading  to  recommendations  for  stabil¬ 
izing  inventories  and  thus  reducing 
inarkdowns  and  handling  expense; 

(*1)  A  study  of  customer  services, 
their  costs  and  their  value;  and 

(5)  The  preparation  of  a  handbook 
for  stores  on  the  use  of  research  tech¬ 
niques  in  their  operations. 

The  Institute’s  facilities  are  also  be¬ 
ing  used  for  a  variety  of  shorter-term 
projects,  particularly  for  some  of  the 
.\ssociation  committee  programs. 

The  fund-raising  program  of  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  board  had  resulted,  by  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  in  pledged  contributions  from 
NRDGA  members  of  over  S60,00(). 

We  are  well  pleased  by  the  response 
we  have  had  so  far,  which  indicates 
wholehearted  acceptance  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  research  on  retail  problems 
should  be  financed  by  retailers  them¬ 
selves.  We  have  been  particularly  im- 
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pressed  by  the  generosity  of  the  re¬ 
sponse  from  medium  sized  and  smaller 
stores.  However,  we  have  not  yet 
reached  our  financial  goal. 

Research  of  the  comprehensive  and 
independent  kind  for  which  our  Insti¬ 
tute  is  organized  is  ex|}ensive.  Isadore 
Pizitz  estimates  that  the  planned  study 
of  store  organization  alone  will  cost 
between  $.*15,000  and  $40,000  and  take 
from  six  to  nine  months  to  complete. 

The  expense  of  the  Institute  for  its 
first  year  of  operation  is  being  borne 
by  the  .Association.  For  the  next  three 
years,  however,  we  need  to  raise 
$100,000  per  year,  and  we  ask  each 
member  of  the  NRDGA  to  pledge  a 
contribution  equal  to  one  year’s 
NRDGA  dues,  to  be  spread  over  the 
three-year  period. 

Membership  Committee 

Continuous  growth  is  essential  to 
our  effectiveness  as  a  national  trade 
association.  We  are  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  Membership  Committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  George  W.  Dow’- 
dy,  executive  vice  president  of  Belk 
Brothers  Company,  that  works  tireless¬ 
ly  at  this  job.  Dorothy  Butler,  our  di¬ 
rector  of  member  relations,  reports  226 
new  members  since  March  1st,  the 
beginning  of  the  NRDGA’s  business 
year.  More  stores  have  joined  the  .As¬ 
sociation  in  1956  than  in  any  year  of 
the  past  decade. 

International  Division 

We  now  have  254  members  in  $1 
countries  and  territories  outside  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  past  year,  retail¬ 
ers  of  Finland,  Greece  and  Nicaragua 
have  joined  the  .Association,  our  first 
contacts  in  these  countries. 

Our  growth  as  an  organization  of 
world-wide  scope  is  due  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Namm-Loeser’s,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  .Advisory  to  the 
International  Division. 

The  coordination  of  NRDG.A  serv¬ 
ices  for  our  members  outside  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  carried 
on  by  A.  L.  Trotta,  who  also  arranges 
store  visits  and  conferences  for  visiting 
members  from  abroad.  These  mem¬ 
bers  also  attend  our  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  increasing  numbers,  and  each 
year  a  special  delegation  from  a  single 
country  is  honored  as  the  convention’s 


PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

175  3th  Ave.  New  York  10,  N.  V. 


Save  Time  and  Costly  Mistakes — Select 

B.  L.  Taylor  and  Associates 

958  Narcissus,  Clearwater  Beach.  Fla. 

23  SUCCESSFUL  YEARS 
Dasigning,  Planning,  Merchandising 
Rotail  Storos 

Write  Today  for  Consultation 


POSITION  WANTED 

Credit  Sales  Manager — Past  District  President 
NRC.\ — Post  local  President  Credit  Managers 
Association.  18  years  retail  credit  sales  manage¬ 
ment.  Contributor  to  "Credit  World”  and 
“Credit  Currents.”  Will  relocate.  Experienced 
in  large  volume  operations  and  successful  credit 
sales  promotion.  Box  No.  L-1-S6,  Stoses  Maga- 
aine,  100  West  31  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


guests.  .A  group  of  40  French  nie 
chants  will  be  with  us  next  month 
Major  Namm  has  extended  the  .\$so. 
ciation’s  invitation  to  Italian  mei 
chants  for  the  January,  1958  convoi. 
tion,  and  their  visit  is  now  being 
planned. 

Public  Relations  Committee 

William  Ellyson,  Jr.,  director  o( 
public  relations  for  Miller  &:  Rhoadv 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  tht 
Public  Relations  Committee.  Its  pro 
gram  calls  for  a  re-evaluation  of  tin 
AssfKiation’s  public  relations  fum 
tions  and  policies  and  their  effective 
ness,  followed  by  recommendations  lot 
the  improvement  and  expansion  ol 
these  efforts. 

The  Committee  has  just  completed 
a  survey  of  how  retailers  throughout 
the  country  are  handling  the  (piestion 
of  charity  donations.  Nevin  I..  Fidlei 
NRDG.A  public  relations  director  and 
staff  executive  of  the  committee,  re¬ 
ports  that  the  survey  findings  anti  the 
committee  recommendations  will  be 
released  next  month. 

The  Committee  urges  retail  promo 
tional  support  for  the  Jamestown  Fes¬ 
tival  program,  extending  from  .April 
to  November  next  year.  The  possi 
bilities  of  the  program,  from  both  the 
public  relations  and  the  merchandis 
ing  points  of  view,  will  be  descriliedat 
the  public  relations  session  of  the  con 
vention  next  month. 

Hoover  Recommendations 

The  implementing  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  recommendations  is  a 
legislative  and  administrative  job  that 
takes  time.  The  NRDG.A  board  ap 
pointed  a  CHommittee  on  the  Hoover 
Commission  Recommendations,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Laurence  E.  Mai 
linckrodt,  president  of  Scruggs-Van 
dervoort- Barney,  Inc.,  to  assure  contin 
uing  retail  support  of  legislation  that 
carries  out  the  Hoover  program  of  gov 
ernment  economy. 

Portions  of  the  Commission’s  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  reform  of  govem- 
ment  budgeting  and  accounting  pro¬ 
cedures  were  enacted  into  law  during 
the  past  year.  Our  committee  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  study  and  report  on  all  legis¬ 
lative  proposals  that  are  intended  to 
put  the  Hoover  recommendations  into 
action. 


VOLUME  UP 


Profits  Dedine 
Despite  Volume  Increases 

But  it  can  be  improved  through  better  operating 
techniques  in  the  sales  supporting  areas. 


A  savings  of  $25,000  in  service  costs  is  equivalent  to  the  NET 
PROFIT  ON  A  MILLION  DOLLARS  of  sales. 


We  pride  ourselves  on  the  introduction  of  numerous  proven 
industrial  ideas  and  techniques  in  the  retailing  field. 


We  also  take  equal  pride  in  our  position  of  restraining  store 
management  from  over  mechanizing. 


Your  Inquiry  Invited  —  No  obligation  of  Course. 


JAMES  H.  LEARY  &  ASSOCIATES 


Materials  Handlirig 
Receiving  &  Marking 
Branch  Transfer 
Survey  &  Reports 


MATERIALS  HANDLING  AND  PROCESS  CONSULTANTS 
to  the 

RETAILING  FIELD 

Engineered  Solutions  for  Sales  Supporting  Activities 
275  GREENWICH  AVENUE  GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Phone:  GReenwich  8-2317 


Warehousing 
Work  Rooms 
Wrapping  &  Packing 
Mechanized  Systems 
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S«iccatteen>  SLACKS 

FOR  MKN  AND  BOYS 


THIS  COMFAHVS  National  Accounting  Machine  eliminated  all  overtime  bookkeeping  expense. 


THB  NSW  HOMS  of  Buccaneer  Slacks  at  Rayville,  La.  This  modern  operation  will  keep  up  to  date  with  an  efficient  National  System. 


“Our  G/fStloruU  System 

saves  us'^lOjOOO  a  year... 

pays  for  itself  every  8  months  •  —The  M  &  S  Compomy,  Inc. 


“The  efficiency  of  our  ‘Class  31’  Ac¬ 
counting  Machine,’’  writes  C.  A.  Bar¬ 
ton,  credit  manager,  “eliminated  all 
the  expense  of  overtime  bookkeeping. 

“We  now  complete  more  account¬ 
ing  work  in  less  time,  because  our 
National  handles  all  our  records— 
purchases  and  distribution,  accounts 
receivable,  ageing  accounts,  general 
ledger  and  payroll.  The  built-in  type¬ 
writer  enters  descriptive  material  and 
writes  checks  with  printed  legibility 
eliminating  mistakes. 


“It  took  us  only  one  day  to  train 
our  operators,  so  that  we  began  im¬ 
mediately  to  accumulate  the  extra 
information  our  National  provides. 
We  estimate  that  our  National  Sys¬ 
tem  saves  us  over  $10,000  a  year. 
Because  it  pays  for  itself  every  8 
months,  our  National  is  now  adding 
considerably  to  our  annual  profits.’’ 

All  these  money-saving  benefits— 
and  many  more— will  start  working 
for  your  store  the  minute  you  install 
an  efficient  National  System.  Find 


THE  MATIOMAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPAHY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 


9S9  OFFICES  IN  94  COUNTKIES 


5788 


Monro*  i  Kayvilit,  La. 

out  today  how  much  money  Nationals 
will  save  you  and  how  soon  they’ll 
repay  their  cost.  Call  your  nearby 
National  representative  for  the  full 
story.  He’s  listed  in  the  yellow  pages 
of  your  phone  book. 


•  mAM  MAfIK  MM.  V.  m.  MAT.  OMM. 
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